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Folding Machines, Cases, Stands, & 

t . # o9 

Kx 

MANUFACTURING FOUNDRIES Cabinets, Galley Racks, Ky 

@ 

MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, ° Me 
606-614 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. C h y d M t ] F t t % 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Chicago, Ill. er r an eta urnl ure, e Cc. Le. 
DICKINSON TYPE’ FOUNDERY, Boston, Mass. ae 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, Boston, Mass. KX 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Successors to kx 
JAS. CONNER’S SONS, New York City. ... SELLING AGENTS... mx 
CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. ae xx 
ALLISON & SMITH FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohio. ALEX. COWAN & SONS, Lid., Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. os 
CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohio. M. P. McCOY, London, Eng. E. B. PEASE & CO., Detroit, Mich. : 
BENTON-WALDO TYPE FOUNDRY, Milwaukee, Wis. DOMINION TYPE FOUNDING CO., Montreal, Can. #9 
CLEVELAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Cleveland, Ohio. THE SCARFF & O'CONNOR CO., Dallas, Texas. s 
PALMER & REY TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, Cal. ; GOLDING & CO., Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. ax 
JOHN RYAN TYPE FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. ' DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. a" 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. -. 
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Manufacturers of Hercules... ae 
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. . . Gas and Gasoline Engines Oe 
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.. . SELLING AGENTS... | BRANCHES ae 
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DAMON & PEETS, New York City. ROBERT ROWELL, Louisville, Ky. MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, #9 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Toronto,.Ont., and Winnipeg, Man. 308 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. es 
R. W. HARTNETT & BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, -3- 

#. WESEL MFG. CO., New York City. 83 and 85 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. iy 

H.L. PELOUZE & SON, Richmond, Va. 2 

¢ : , ~~ —_ MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, ne 

NELSON CHESMAN & CO., St. Louis, Mo. shh aur thd Deasheon be, Ciehanien, it. e 

MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Minneapolis ‘ °° 

and St. Paul, Minnesota. ere 


MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cylinder, Job and Proof Presses, NARDER,LUSE & C0, FOUNDRY, Ona, Neb. 5 














THE DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Denver, Col. 6° 
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A long and successful career 
depends largely on a wise | 8 4 4 


COMMENCEMENT 
Let the 

a Nahin 51 Years 
show taste 


ii Established. 


PROGRAMS 
be worthy of being preserved 
as Souvenirs. 
P0IDIDWDA UID 
Our Fancy Stationery Department 
expects to supply the trade with 
4a line of Commencement Goods 
which will meet every demand. 
DODD DWDWI*D 
Samples ready last of February. 
*® 


Butler 
Paper 
Company, 





Chicago. 
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=> _ L BROWN PAPER Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADAMS, MASS. 
LINEN LEDGER anp RECORD PAPERS 


FOR COUNTY AND STATE RECORDS. 








‘i, Bond and Typewriter Papers. 
TTT =PBRBBRBeRERS 





There are certain brands of Ledger Paper 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that time 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 


L. L. Brown Paper Co’s 
Linen Ledgers. 


This company has made a specialty of 
Linen Ledger Paper for forty-five years, and 
the result is a quality of excellence far ahead 
of the manufacturers of the world. 


While the Linen Ledger Paper manufac- 
tured by us stands at the very front, we have 
also given great attention to the manufac- 
ture of 


Bond and Typewriter 
Papers. 


To such a degree of perfection have these 
papers been carried, that the stock of no 
dealer catering for the best trade is complete 
without an assortment of these standard 
goods. 


TSS ES SAS AS AS AS ASS ASSES 





THE OLD STONE MILL OF L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., ADAMS, MASS. 


Read the Award of L. L. BROWN PAPER GO. from the WORLD’S GOLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
—3e AWARD oi 


ist. For superior strength, texture and finish. 

2d. For uniformity and excellence of sizing, producing an agreeable surface for writing; and is susceptible of 
several erasures, and writing over the same surface. 

3d. For clearness of color. 

4th. For skill in the various processes of manufacture. 

5th. For the purposes of Records, these papers are of the highest grade, and are adapted to stand the test of 
time and varying climates without deterioration in sizing, strength or finish. 


(SIGNED) E. MORGAN, INDIVIDUAL JUDGE. 


APPROVED: H. I. KIMBALL, PREST. DEPARTMENTAL COM. 
* { JOHN BOYD THACHER, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM. ON AWARDS. 
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Established i8s4e 
Bingham 
awn 
“Range 
Manufacturers of 


Vewtbes s’ Rollers 


Kew Process 
No Pin-holes, but Rollers 
\golid and smooth, Round and 


Irune— 





EY 


Prices chea ey Chanthe 
dearest and dearer than the 
cheabest, Bur, always forthe 
Peet 
Binghaw yr Runge 
2-14 - 1b 19 pe Franks ovt St 


CLEVELAND © 


INLAND PRINTER. 


LEATHERKETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut - flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 








N. W. TAYLOR. GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
a PA PER: 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No. 1and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, bey see Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Ian ep Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


JAMES T. MIX. 








DEALERS * 











CELEBRATED :-:--:-» 


Bo i Ss.” LINEN PAPERS~> 


CREAM LAID ---WHITE WOME. 


wally 
NSA 











RT RR ne eH | 
' . 
| HIS well-known brand.of Linen 
| Paper has been made by this 


Company under this name and de- 





PURE LINEN — 


sign for twenty years. The words 
‘“PURE LINEN”’ have been copied 


by other manufacturers, but this 





= 25 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 


owners of this design and combi- 


nation of words. 








Company are the original and sole 
_| s es © © 8 @ 8 





manvencrunes sy RIVERSIDE PAPER CO. 


The following well-known Houses are OUR DIRECT AGENTS for the 


**~PURE LINEN STOCK” LINEN: 


New York, 
Boston and Denver, 
Philadelphia, 

San Francisco, 


J. F. Anderson, Jr. & Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
Nescochague Mfg. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





This Company also make the following brands of High 
Grade, Animal Sized, Pole Dried Writing Papers : 


MAGNA CHARTA BOND, 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch. 
RIVERSIDE EXTRA SUPERFINE, 
DUNDEE RECORD, 
RIALTO EXTRA FINE. 


Made from ‘‘PURE LINEN STOCK" are made and carried 
in stock in all sizes and two weights by the 


ENVELOPE 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 












GEO. F. KENNY, GEO. W. MOSER, FRANK A. BURGESS, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


& 











THE MOSER-BURGESS 


— “Book Papers. | PAPER 


11 de, s siz 

KEITH LEDGER PAPERS ‘ii. sica,"eiie Sah enscandse | || Flat Papers 

write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges ' COM PANY 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 


FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS, 




















Ruled Papers. | v 


AY er _ Manila Papers. 237-239 
RAVELSTONE ‘stsarimads is tal and wore whte end reves | |/ Print Papers. Monroe Street, 
Cardboards. | Chicago. 





and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance | 

Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 

and folded, in the usual sizes. | 
| 
| 
| 


Envelopes. — |} see see sce stew 30e 304 304 406 


| 

| Strawboard. 

| St . Particular attention to mail 
WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their nen | Twine, etc. orders. Correspondence in- 


adulterants, preg Bp mage py epi tie sas Sate ak cocci : t d W k jalt 
sre thicker (or'the weigit than other papers These gopere are put 5p | ——— We coh eubiearaauseeemdan 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads. etc. of looking after orders where 

odd sizes and weights are required. Surplus stocks of 
manufacturers bought, which our customers always get 

















The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 














the principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. the benefit of. 
a i a la als ac ee 
+ LARGEST > 4 + BEST. + 
Sed ~ ~~ be od 
= VARIETY. + - QUALITY. + 
ole he Use he ote 
Heebebefecforfecdefochocfeohendontood eee eee Heefonfondorlondo nfo nfoofoofoode ofeogoofe 




















Parsons Paper Co’s —.%.._. 
~~v@r~, Envelope Papers. 


We have made a specialty of these papers for forty years. 
They have long been recognized as STANDARD among the Trade. 
They stand at the head today. 
Envelopes made of this paper will give best satisfaction. 


We manufacture only TUB SIZED, LOFT DRIED Papers. 
Parsons Paper Co. , i 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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238-240) Apams Sst 


CHIGAGD), 
FLAT WRITINGS, RULED HEADINGS, ENVELOPES and 
WEDDING GOODS our Specialty. 


Write for one of our sample books of ruled goods, showing 
the different papers and styles of ruling note-heads, statements, 
bill-heads, etc. Mail orders solicited. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GEO. D. FORREST, Secretary. 
WALTER C. GILLETT, 
TREAS. AND MANAGER. 


Chicago 


Paper 
Company 


120 AND 122 FRANKDIN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 


CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-PRESIDENT. 





TELEPHONE NO. 251. 








W. O. TYLER, President. F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas. 


([merican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 

COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 

WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 

WOVE FLATS. 

BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 


Our Specialties are 


Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them, 


ILLINOIS ~ 
: CIVERS 


veeee COVER ILLINOIS 


——And all States and Territories where—— 
Printers and Publishers know good=— 
Paper from bad. 














coven, ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 
la 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


No. 1 MANILA. 








HOWARD IRON WORKS2... 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The +Diamond 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 


Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 


SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 


20OOOee- 


————— MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


»0OO©Oee 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 





183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 











WE DO NOT MAKE 
THe CREATES! ....+.. 
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st THE BEST 
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~~ Printers’ Rollers ~= 


cASTHe oricinaL ** GAT LIN GS,” COINING THE PHRASE OF 


KR KEKE KE RR 


‘“‘Machine-Cast Printers’ Rollers” 


FOR THE PRODUCT. 


These Rollers give BETTER presswork with 


«LESS LABOR+#s« 


than the old style. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rollers, Composition, etc., 


49-51 Rose Street. 


(FOUNDED 1849. ) 





NEW YORK. 





| ocks up a form 


very small ¢ 
SPace a: 


The old-time method of jamming in leads to make some 
forms tight, has induced the patentee of the 


MIDGET S4FETY QUOIN 


to place the same before the craft, feeling assured, in doing 
so, he will receive the support of all practical Printers, 


$2.00 A DOZEN. 








~™ Your ‘devil’ can handle it. 


= 
——_! 
——= 








When locked it is practically as rigid as a quad, for the 
surfaces upon which it rests are absolutely flat. In this 
respect it is superior to others, for they all rest on inclined 
surfaces when locked, and are thus exposed to the jarring 
of the press, which tends to loosen them. 


No more 
forcing in 
of leads 


to make some forms tight. You can purchase them of your dealer. 











EDWIN B.STIMPSON 2& SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
31 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 












\ TESTIMONIAL 


son a8 one could desn 
gs cordial; a home-keeper, a 
4ed to an estimable little lady who. 
narried in Louisville in 1882. 


J. Manz & Oo. 


Probably no house in the country enjoys 
a higher reputation than J. Manz & Co., 
No. 183 Monroe street, Chicago. It has 
done nearly all of the engraving, half-tone, 
wood and otherwise, for the HERALD for 
- | several years, and its work has met. with 
very general favor from our patrons. It 
enjoys a national reputation for good work, 
and it never does anything to lower the 
standard of its good name. Publishers 
can intrust their orders to this house with 
entire assurance that they will receive 
satisfactory and faithful attention. 








-|MANZ GA O 
eJ 183 MONROE SI 
CHICAGO: 
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DOWN IN A colored brother was discoursing on the “ purity of 
the ballot”—their city election having just closed: 


OHIO s¥s¥ 


‘‘Gemmen, dis las’ lexshun am a great one. 


Ise had 


my vote sole plenty times ’foah, but dis is de firs’ time dis niggah got de 


money nissef —foah dollahs.” © © © © © | 





©H9HHHHHH HOHE: 
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Circulars or aad information, 
address : / 
& oe / @ G 
' _ | PB = HSSSSHSHOSHOGSE gE 8 | 
SIMPLE, 33 Mm 222! NO METAL POT, 
a .% ei 5 x4 - 
CERTAIN, 32% | Soe aa NO TYPE CASTING, 
exc 4 \\Ss y— m 
SATISFACTORY. 18£ 4 \LS Reus NO MACHINIST. 
“6* S secsoooeeosreorosess 5 “oO 
2 THORNE 
Typesetting Machine Co. 





ak ake ak oh ae ale ae ole UP IN Sar Ser The publisher of a country daily was relating his 
experience in buying typesetting machines: “I’ve 
eRe CHICAGO 


ordered three different machines in the last three 
ae ak oe ve fe he ae oe years, but this is the first time I ever got one (the Thorne). 


The other 
two were wonderful machines—on paper, but they were never completed.” 

The Moral is a plain one: If you have work enough for a typesetting machine, get the only one that is 

practical on all kinds of work; that is not an experiment or a vision; that represents nearly twenty-five years 

of inventing, perfecting and hard work; that is used successfully in hundreds of offices. In short, buy a THORNE 

at once, and begin saving money. 





EPHONE. 


Vo O 
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E 

















ZINC-ETCHING, 
>» WOOD an 
METAL ENGRAVING. 
“DESIGNING 4 
ETC 











Pl” CHUGAGD, 


We devote special attention to the manufacture of Engravings 
of the highest quality, and aim to give you the best equivalent for 
your money obtainable anywhere. Our capacity and facilities are 
unexcelled by any house in the trade. We solicit correspondence. - 








M. Wolfe’s Perfect-Lined 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Sereen Plates 








FOR 


HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAUVING. 


Adapted to all the “Washout,” “ Swelled Gelatine” and 
“Zinc Etching” processes. 


These Screens are Collodion Dry Plates copied direct from 
newly ruled and absolutely perfect originals. Positively better 
for half-tone work than originals, giving softer and more artistic 
effects, without harshness. 


M. Wolfe’s New Copper Etching Process, 


The most valuable method yet introduced for engraving on 
copper by the half-tone process. Has the following advantages: 
Ease and simplicity of preparing the plates and quickness of 
printing. Ease of development. There is no rolling up, with 
its attendant disadvantages. There is only one etching, which 
can be carried to any sufficient depth without under-cutting. 
The printing film is left on the copper, and is made so hard 
that it will withstand 50,000 to 75,000 impressions without the 
least wear. The only process wherein a half-tone from an 
eighty-line screen can be etched enough in one bite to print on 
cheap paper, and with cheap ink without smudging. Adapted 
to both Zinc and Copper Etching. 


Send 10 cents for samples of work and circular of information. 





> PROGRESSIVE ENGRAVING 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED 1867 


83-7 MONROE ST. 


* CHICAGO ¢ 
WHY NOT GET THE BEST2§ 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE j 


ig AND WE TURN OUT OUR~ § 
& WORK PROMPTLY~ j 


\, IN CHICAGO BUT THIS ¥# 
'S THE BEST. y 


\, SEE US -f 














M. WOLFE, - - £=DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘PHOTO, DAYTON, Ounio.”’ 





























Another New Machine! 


>) a 








opens MACHINE has our new device for slitting that entirely avoids 
“buckling ”’ at the third fold, even on 100-lb. paper .°. ; 
nnn TE GUAMAN IOS tenet — oo 


The machine has but one set of miter gears in its entire construction, 


each set of rolls being run independent of the other. 


Our new method of handling tapes does away with repeated re-sewing. 





who che le oho ats he abe abe ale ade abe abe ale te ate te ada cde ato ate abe ale Be ate cla le ale ake 





.-- Made by the... 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


a 
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RADIGAL FLATURBS 


—-Of Two-Revolution Presses 





IMPROVED TO PERFECTION 


> 


* THE WHITLOCK 


Delivery « Flyless - printed-side up - no tapes - no shoo-flys - 
no setting for different lengths of sheet - no care - no 
trouble - no breaking or wearing. 


oRras 
Distribution 4 Tipping fountain - operates with half-pound 
—- of ink - ink used to last ounce - no jabbing of ink 


) 
: knife into fountain - no gray sheets. 
J) 
( 
d) 


Register 4 Guaranteed register by automatic tester - no feed 
tongues to buckle sheet - underneath motion exact 
and compensated for variation. 


nap roachabl 


oRras 


Impression 4 Exact - absolutely true bed and cylinder - no 
spring possible because of magnificent tracks and 
strength of cylinder and bed. 


Every other detail: Trip, Back-up, Graduating Spring, Etc., PERFECT. 


The Best For Half-tone, Fine Book and Job Work. 


SALES OFFICES: MANUPACTURED BY 


NEW YORK: Times Building, 41 ParkRow. Hoos Whitlock Machine Go. 


BOSTON: Mason Blidg., Milk and Kilby Sts. 
ST. LOUIS: 307% Pine St. 
ee OF DERBY, CONN. 
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T.W.& CB. SHERIDAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Y she sho cho he who whe who de to whe do abe ho ho who who abe do lo who alo he ole ole a wo who oho he wlo who who lo bo sto bos vio slo be do dos 
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“Sheridan Auto” Cutter. 
“The Sheridan” Cutter. 
“Empire State” Cutter. 


er 








a 





‘‘ Sheridan ’” Book Trimmer. 






‘“‘ Perfection” Cutter. 
“Perfect Gem” Cutter. 


ee 








c a 














ARECET CETTE 


The “Sheridan Auto” is the most powerful, rapid and accurate | 
Cutter on the market. In use in every large house in this country | 


and by the best houses in Europe. Write us for particulars. 











Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can furnish a full outfit for the largest 


bindery or paper-box shop at once. 








T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, Se No. 413 Dearborn Street, 


Works — Champlain, N. Y. 
NEW YORK. mone CHICAGO. 
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Front Dellverl-~Printed Side Up 








ie 





ee eo eee 


BABCOCK 
OPTIMUS 


NEW SERIES TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 


Built especially heavy for fine half-tone, catalogue, book and letterpress work. 
Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register. 

The only perfect front-delivery—printed side up—without fly, grippers, or adjust- 
ments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 

The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 





Baboook Printing Préss Mid. 60. 


FOR CATALOGUES, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO FAGTORY — NEW LONDON, GONN. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, G. A. GOLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


acne CHICAGO, AND THEIR BRANCHES: 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 








THE 


A G a p in your printing equipments is sure 


to produce a gap 





IN YOUR CASH DRAWER. 


Fill the former and rely on increased business for filling 
the latter. 


A WETTER 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE++ 


May be just big enough to make up the “ missing link.” 
Get one, put it in, and you’ll have a pull on all the 
numbering jobs of your town. 

No two ways about it, you can’t get the rich, creamy 
jobs without a “ Wetter.” It’s the live printer’s mascot, 
and no mistake. Have a catalogue ? 





JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


20 and 22 Morton Street, = BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INLAND PRINTER. 
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A Pleasant Reception 


Is not always given a newcomer in every part of the 
world. We make it a point to treat people right whether 
they call personally or stay at home and depend upon 
the mail. Every order is carefully filled. We want 


yours. Can we have it? 


Gane Brothers & Co. 


Manufacturers of Leather, Leatherette and Book- 
binders’ Supplies and Machinery of every kind, 
179 Monroe Street, Chicago, and 406 North Third Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TIYVEWRITER 
PININTING, 











ADAMSON’S 
NEW ?KOCESS. 


THE 
TYPEBWRITLER 
PRESS 


This machine will produce the “ Typewriter effect” and the ‘“Copypress effect” at one 


Operation on ordinary imitation circulars, so that they cannot be distinguished from an 


original personal typewritten and press-copied letter. Machines for sale or lease. Fully 


guaranteed. 


We control six valid patents 
on our new process and 
apparatus. 


N. B.—This company does not control or lease the old ‘‘Adamson Process”’ of printing through cloth, they having sold the old process to Eastern parties 


dmerican Imitation Typewriter Co. 


Office and Works, MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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Koyle’s Photo-Engravers’ Machinery and Tools 


Enjoy a world-wide reputation for excellence of design and finish. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 


you that you can get the best value for your money from the old and‘ 
reliable house of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S. A. 


Catalogues on application. Correspondence solicited. 




















HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 Rose Street, NEw York, 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, MAss. 





THE WM™MERICH 


—+ IMPROVED :#-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
+——— EMBOSSING MACHINES ——-+ 
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occasionally find a GUSTOMBR.... 


that wants Lithographing 
instead of Printing ? 


ithe graphing, ‘6c. 


will do that work for you at LOWEST TRADE PRICES, and put 
your imprint on the job. Send for our Samples and Trade Price List. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF TRADE WORK. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, - 140-146 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


T. W. & G. B. SHERIDAN __, 


KS 
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ESTABLISHED 1835. 


& (ala Improved 


Donnell. 
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Paper 
Gutters, 
Bookbinders 7aF | : 

e St gp SIMPLE anp 
Machinery eee mill POWERFUL. 


LUGE LE ELE EEE EEE EEL LES GLEE GAGSLELLG GYD, OM. 


( 
i) No. 3% Machine. 
aie Capacity, 3 of an inch. 


HIS machine has been 
remodeled and rebuilt 
and is now a machine 
that we can strongly rec- 
ommend as being ..... 
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. . Always ready without 
change of parts for either 
flat or round wire, and will 
run equally well on heavy 


Write us for or light work....... 


z 
Full Particulars. & 
= 
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T. Ws & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


WORKS: 2 413 Dearborn St. 
Champlain, mM ¥, CHICAGO. 











2, 4 and 6 Reade St. 
NEW YORK. 


KEN 
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The Brown & Oarver Paper Gutter 


Ah is the result of twenty-five years’ experience and 







continued endeavor to produce the best possible 
Paper-Cutting Machine. 


Accuracy The design is simple; power direct to knife 
Guaranteed. at both ends; never cuts below; never falls 
short; the clamp is balanced, one spin of wheel 

7 Ww running it the entire distance, up or down. 


3 Oswego Machine Works, sote Manufacturers, 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 





The Four Pillars... 


upon which rests the foundation of good presswork, are 


PRESSES 
PRESSMEN 
INK ano 
ROLLERS 


yp” do not claim to know much about presses or ink, but 

we have reason to believe that we. are authority on 
Rollers. We have, as customers, the very best of the printers 
in the country. What better argument for the superiority of 
our goods could we advance? 





« ELEGTRIOITY, - 
9 THELATEST & GREATEST «& 
THING OUT. —_ 








(BY THIS SIGN WE CONQUER.) 


ARE YOUR ROLLERS WORKING SATISFACTORILY ? %. 


If not, let us help you out of the difficulty. ENGRA VERS BY ALL PROCESSES 
D. J. REILLY & CQ. GRAND RAPIDS. MIGH 
O. J. MAIGNE. 324-326 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 
1861. 






Live Stock and Poultry 


PRICE, $1.00 






ar ia Pe LATEST DESIGNS 4% 
( LARGEST ASS&RTMENT. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


) FRANKLIN enaravina 
ao” AND ELEcTRoTYPING CQ, 


DIPLOMA AND MEDAL, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 1893. (Formerly A. ZEESE & CO.) 


DIPLOMA D’HONNEUR, ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL 2 
. EXPOSITION, 1894. HICAGO. 























POSSESSING 


Autt &\— ™* LARGEST AND 

T ——— = MostT COMPLETE 

WiIBORG B PRINTING INK WORKS 
Co IN AMERICA, 
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The Ault & Wiborg Company 


Give the most careful attention to the re 





quirements of the trade, and their superb 





we ff 


equipment enables 





them to best 




















Fill the Wants of Ink 
Consumers in Every 
Department of the 


Graphie Arts. . 


oethe 
. ~ 


hetterpress, Gopperplate and 
Steelplate, Lithographers’ 
<=Ssm_In ks, 


LRY COLORS, 
VARNISHES, 
OILS anv 
ORYERS, in 


EVE Y GRADE and for ... 
VARIETY OF WORK 


ROYAL RED, $4.00. 527-57. 
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Seg, SELL ON THEIR 
TSer PSERITS..... 








Letterpress ' a 


Steelplate NK 
Copperplate 
and Lithographers’ 


N 





Dry Colors 
Varnishes 
Oils £. Dryers 


IN EVERY GRADE 
AND FOR EVERY VARIETY OF WORK 








7 \ ISSESSING the nici and most complete Printing Ink Works 

( America, The Ault & Wiborg Company give the most careful 
ittention to the requirements of the trade, and their superb 
equipment enables them to best fill the wants of Ink consumers in 


the graphic arts. 


BH DL 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


every department of 


CINCINNATI 











DRAC CREEN, $3.00. 357-19. 














UNUSUALLY HARD PRESSED 


For words to express his high appreciation and unbounded 
satisfaction, is the printer who uses 


BUFFALO PRINTING INKS. 


It is folly for us to try and enlarge upon their many good 
points each month. You know all about them. Made by 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 


.... BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DEAN 
LINSEED OIL 
CO. 


LINSEED CRUSHERS, 


VARNISH OILS 


FOR MANUFACTURERS OF 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
AND PRINTING INKS. 


181 Front St., New York. 





NEW + CHAMPION+-VKESS 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 65 
‘ “ “ce ae 8 
5 


ae “ 600 9x13 ** 140 
9x13 ; “ 750 ory 100 “ 10X15 “ “ “ 175 
Iox15 ‘* “* Joo * 135 * ‘geany * ‘ si 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 





5-2 


FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 
THE (YT TQ) GAS ENGINE 


’ 





OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 






45,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1°3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED,) 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE FORCE OF ARGUMENT 


Must be brought to bear upon a person 
occasionally in order to gain a point or 
accomplish a purpose. It requires no pro- 
longed harangue, however, to convince 


any man of ordinary intelligence that 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INKS 


are the ones above all others in which 
to place the utmost confidence. They 
are “away up” in quality and value, but 
no higher in price than many inferior 


brands. Send for our new Catalogue. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO: 
347 Dearborn Street. 
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DESIGNERS 
\MUSTRATORS 
AND ENGRAVES 
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TELEPHONE 


~~ ]/, 
I95:2O07 auth 
by egg CANAL Street 


TELEPHONE -HARRISON:676. 


CHICAGO 


THE BINNER PLANT ILLUSTRATED. STOCK CATALOGUE SENT UPON RECEIPT 
Illustration No. 3: The Art Department and Secretary, Chicago. OF 10 CENTS IN POSTAGE. 
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THE PATEST. 
wR KS 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 


. Lhe Monitor... 
Automatic Wire Stitcher. 


SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 


A Money Maker... 
because time is spent in 
STITCHING, not in 
ADJUSTING. 





Do not purchase a Stitcher until you in- 
vestigate the merits of this. 
For circular, fully describing it, address 





Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


195-197 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Latham ~., 
Machinery 


Company, 
197 to 207 S. Canal St. 
Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ ano 
BOOK BINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
































SPECIAL BARGAIN in New and Second- 

- hand Cylinder 
Presses, Hand Presses, Job Presses, Wire Stitchers, 
Cases, Stands, Pulleys, Chases, etc. Materials and 
Supplies. Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies, Gas 
Engines, Steam Engines and Electric Motors. 


SUCH BARGAINS 
NEVER OFFERED BEFORE. 


Secondhand Machinery equal to new in operation 
and appearance. 





Useful for Journeyman 
or “Devil.” 


Just the thing 
for Printers... 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, 


A Full and Conctse Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and his Patrons. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms, 


Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. 
Round Corners. 86 pages. 


For sale by all Typefounders and dealers in Printers’ Materials, 
or by the Publishers, 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Park Row and Ann Street. 
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Produstian of Plates for 
its Printing Dress. 


248 RAGE STREET. 
CINCINNATI. O. 
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FIFTY MILLION IMPRESSIONS ! 








HE first 20 by 30 inch Paper-Box Cutting and Creasing Press was designed by us and built by the 
Colt’s Arms Co. It was sold from the drawings and delivered soon as completed, January 10, 1887, 
to Robert Gair, Esq., of Brooklyn. 


Our Mr. John Thomson first inspected it, shortly after its delivery, at Mr. Gair’s factory, when it was 
being fed at 2,400 impressions an hour (this was at double the contract speed), and a few days since, after 
eight years of constant high speed service, he saw it for the second time operating on a regular job at 
1,920 an hour. 

This machine has had practically no rest and probably has made a grand total of nearly 50,000,000 
impressions. Just what this vast sum involves it is difficult for the mind to grasp; thus, it means the 
feeding of a pile of box-paper about jive miles high; and that the periphery of*the fly wheel has traveled 


«ce 


a distance equal to twenty-three ‘‘ girdles around the earth!’’ And yet we have had no intimation that 
Mr. Gair intends to put it on the retired list. In fact, we believe this press will be in good shape at the 
end of the next eight years. 

We have sold about 150 of these special presses, and notwithstanding the fact that they have been 
run at faster speed, on heavier forms, and have turned out much more work than competitive machines, 
we venture the assertion, which can be substantiated in part from our records, that the average cost of 
maintenance of all these presses would not exceed $10.00 each, for the entire period of their use. 

As to how the ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ machines are regarded by those who know —that is, by those whose 
judgment is based upon the result of comparative experience—is probably best attested by the fact that 
during the past sixty days we have taken orders, most of which are ‘‘ repeaters,’’ for eight of our 26 by 38 
inch and eighteen of the aforesaid 20 by 30 inch sizes. 

Respecting our Printing Presses,— well, ask Mr. W. M. Patton, proprietor of Paper and Press, or 
Mr. H. O. Shepard or Mr. Sam. R. Carter, of the ‘‘ peerless’’ /n/and Printer, the most progressive printers 
in America. These gentlemen have to produce work for cranky critics; they are ‘‘ press-cranks’’ (second 
only to ourselves) ; ‘hey USE our ‘‘Colt’s Armory ’’ Presses. 

But is it all for Sentiment and Art? Not much! ‘These worthy members of ‘‘The Art Preservative’’ 
turn out art work for money, and this requires speed, durability, THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE; and that’s 


”’ 


why they have chosen our ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ machines. As Brother Patton has well said: ‘‘ They come 


high, but we must have ’em.”’ 


Catalogue with sample work mailed on application. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 
Makers of HIGH=-GRADE PLATEN PRESSES for Every Duty, 


253 BROADWAY,* Postal Telegraph Building, 
NEW YORK, 
Branch Office — Monadnock Block, CHICAGO. 


* Please observe our zew address. Offices, Third Floor, 306-7. Drop off the Broadway Cable Car and call in. 


Press shown in operation; driven by electric motor; Half Medium size; 1,800 an hour; the strongest, most durable 
and the fastest platen press in the world. 
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167 ADAMS ST. ae 
= RELIANCE: PROOF + PRESS}F, L, MONTAGUE & CO. 
aes. 2 Price, $15. Improved 





ay Admits easily of a double 
galley. Gives perfect satis- 
Y faction. For sale by All 
== Type Founders and Deal- 
ers. Send for Circular. 


Bookbinders’ and 
Printers’ Machinery. 


Shipping Weight, 
65 pounds. 


MANF’D By PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., CHICAGO. 


RELIANCE PAPER CUTTER 














a 














ene de The Dexter Folders, Signature Presses, 
‘ The New Wire Stitcher, Embossers, 
ptt, IN Elliott Thread Stitcher, Index Cutters, 
ACCURACY AND The Acme Paper Cutters, Punch and Eyelet Machines, 
aouuenercon Roller Backers, Patent Gold-Saving Machine, 
° Book Trimmers, Ruling Machines, 
ah tnigy Spooner’s Mailing Machine, Tape, Wire, Etc. 


Strictly Interchangeable. 


Every machine fully guaranteed 
Accept no other before you hav 
made a comparison. Send for fu 
description and prices. 

For Sale by All Type 
Founders and Dealers. 


MANUFACTURED BY : 315 Dearborn Street, | 17 Astor Place, 


Paul Shniedewend & Co, [st 2122. Room 617, 140 East 8th Street, 
15-197 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL.| CHICAGO. (| ~NEW YORK. 


THe “ACME”’ 
Seli-clamping Gutter. 


The only Automatic Self-clamping Cutter 
made. We combine Self and Hand Clamp. 
Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter 
in two years. 

HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 

FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. 
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7 Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 






} F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 









THE HAMILTON MFG CO 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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Wood Type 


AND Printers’ Furniture. 


This is the time of year to figure out why you did not make any money 
last year, or—if you are on the other side of the fence—how you can make 
more. If you are paying rent, we think a careful analysis of the example 
below will simplify the problem. 
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NEW YORK QUADRUPLE STAND. 


A SAVING OF 40 PER CENT FLOOR SPACE PROVED. 


Two ordinary Double 
Stands with cases on top, 
placed back to back (al- 
lowing for over-hang of 
cases), are 71 inches long 
by 61 inches deep, and 


Two New York Double 
Stands, with cases on top 
(having no over-hang of 
cases), placed back to 
back, are 71 inches long 
by 36% inches deep, and 


occupy an area of... . 30sq. ft. 























































































































NEW YORK DOUBLE STAND. 





Area saved, 12 sq. ft. 





Two Double City 
Stands, with cases on (A i» 
top, placed back to back, = C] ss 
(having no overhang of = = 
cases), are 71 inches long == 
by 53 inches deep, and ——— 
occupy an area of... . 25 sq. ft. 
One New York Quad- 
tuple Stand, with cases 
on top, measures 71 inch- 4 F 
es long by 35 inches Rm” 
deep, and occupies an END VIEW OF 
=. occupy an area of... . 18 sq. ft. BUEGE Ce os: 6 6 6.04 ee Rad sq. ft. NEW YORK WINDOW AND 
Area saved, 8sq.ft. QUADRUPLE STANDS. 


SEND FOR OUR COAKPLETE CATALOGUES. 





ERFECT REGISTE 














AT HIGH SPEED 


IS ONLY ATTAINABLE WITH THE 





“Continuous - Register - Rack” 


Which locks the bed and cylinder together 
during the entire impression. 


BUMP! BUMP! BUMP! goes the Cylinder. 
SMASH! goes the Type. 


.- +. But not on any machine using the ‘‘ Cylinder 
Box Compensating Device,” which absolutely pre- 
vents the cylinder from dropping in the margins and 
bumping the forms. 





The CAMPBELL ECONOMIC PRESSES are 
the only ones on the market carrying these two most 
practical improvements in the art of printing machinery. 








Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


i 


1 Madison Avenue, New York. 








THE MORRISON 
PERFECTION WIRE STITCHERS 


'y 





ARE THE , 
SIMPLEST ano 
BEST! 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, *°°"'*cuicaco. ~ 


ARE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THESE MACHINES. 


WIRE OF ALL SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for Circulars and Prices of Stitchers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


RRBBETING AMD BEVELING MACHINE 


DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
Rabbeting and Beveling Copper and Zine Etchings. 
“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS THE EATING.” 


We Refer You to Users. 





Chicago, Ill. : 
Franklin Engraving Co, 
George H. Benedict & Co. 
W. B. Conkey & Co. 
Behring Engraving Co. 
Chicago Photo Engraving Co. 
A, Zeese & Sons, 
Drant Illustrating Co. 
Racine & Brownell. 

St. Louis, Mo.: 
Chas. A. Drach Electrotype Co. 
Woodward & Tiernan. 


Columbus, Ohio: 
Terry Engraving Co. 
W. H, Harper. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Buffalo Electro, and Engraving Co. 
Springfield, Ohio: 
Ohio Engraving Co. apa . 
Milwaukee, Wis. : ee pt oe 
Quin, Cook & Quin. f 
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MACHINERY FOR ELEGTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS, ETCHERS, ETC. 





GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


JACKSON AND CANAL STS. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A 
... SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 
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& Paper Folding 
P Machin ©... 


FOR FINE 
Book and Pamphlet Work. 


BY 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Fifty-second $t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


E.C.FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, | 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, 
345 Dearborn Street, - 





























Plate by Photo by 
GARDEN CITY ELECTROTYPING CO., Jarvis White Company 


Chicago. Davenport, lowa 
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WILL H. BRADLEY AND HIS WORK. 


BY A. H. MC QUILKIN. 


T was shortly after Mr. Brad- 
ley had laid aside perma- 
nently the printer's stick 
and rule that I first met 
him. It was at his home, 
and while he sketched, we 
talked of his art — of his 
ambitions and of his dis- 
appointments, and of these 
things he is not garrulous. 

* At this time it appeared to me that Mr. Bradley was 
painfully and unnecessarily scrupulous about his work 
— that it should approximate closely his sense of what 
it should be. The combined strength and daintiness 
of his designs made his services to be sought for, and 
with his marked ability, it was quite evident that if 
he chose to do work merely to the ideals of customers 
and regardless of his own, that he could, to quote the 
words recently uttered regarding him by a favorable 
critic, ‘‘ make a pot of money.’’ In my intercourse, 
however, with Mr. Bradley, I have found him carefully 
shunning all classes of money-making, non-developing 
work, and for this reason, perhaps, it has freely been 
commented that ‘‘ his ideas of business are singularly 
vague.’’ Without the advantage of art training under 
favorable circumstances and surroundings, he has 


Ug 


_— 


Copyright, 1895, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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traveled along a path projected by himself — every step 
developing and strengthening his remarkable talent. 
Whatever he has produced has evidenced thought — 
careful and deep reflection, and for this reason the 
quantity of his work has been uneven. Producing 
at some times with remarkable facility, at other times 
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with equally remarkable slowness, no sketch is per- 
mitted to leave his hands until his own critical sense 
is satisfied. He has ever been a student of effects, 
and in the early days of our acquaintance, my inar- 
tistic taste failed to understand a number of strange 
creations which he at times showed me, asking ‘‘ What 
would so-and-so say if I was to submit this for a cover 
design?’’ His suggestions in this connection were, 
I must say, somewhat coldly received by me, though 
in the light of present-day appreciation of decorative 
art, the work was remarkably clever and original, and 
at that time absolutely startling. We have become 
inured to eccentricities since then. Wherever he has 
heard criticism of his work, Mr. Bradley has given it 
a respectful consideration, and this rather uncommon 
trait has, in some instances, encouraged the belief that 
he was receiving instruction — whereas he merely 
winnows out the chaff in the hope that some grains of 
practical value may be exposed. It is rarely, however, 
that his hopes are realized. Comparisons are dear to 
the heart of the critic, and it is hardly to be expected 
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that Mr. Bradley, with the growth of his importance 
in the eyes of the appreciative, would escape being 
measured by the works of others. 

His work had long been admired —admired dis- 
creetly, however—no one venturing to, say that in 
Chicago resided an artist in decorative drawing the 
peer of any contemporary artist in that field. When, 
however, the Studio, of London, approved his work, 
the time was considered ripe for acclamation. Mr. 
Herbert Stuart Stone, it is fair to admit, published in 
the Chap Book an appreciative though patronizing 
review of Mr. Bradley’s work, on or about the time 
the Studio made its approving note, and though Mr. 
Stone’s account has been extensively quoted, there is 
little reason to doubt that the approval of an English 
journal was the motive which actuated the press to 
reprint so extensively the Chap Sook article. The 
extravagant decorative creations which have been pro- 
duced by Mr. Bradley of recent months have added 
much to the interest of the public in him. Where 
some have admired others have condemned, but all 
have been interested. He has never been imitative. 
His ideas, so exquisitely worked out, are his own 
ideas, and not the reworked fruit of another brain, and 
in this fact lies the chiefest of his merits. Withal one 
wishes that the demand for thé grotesque black and 
white massed designs would cease—the novelty has 
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palled upon the fancy, and the undoubted artistic and 
decorative excellences are merely tantalizingly sugges- 

tive of what the best efforts of Mr. Bradley may be. © 
A peculiarity notable in the mechanical execution of 

















Mr. Bradley’s work is that no assistance is sought 
from the process of engraving to refine his handiwork. 
His sketches are made very slightly larger than they 
are intended to reproduce, and are done with exquisite 
care, so that in clearness and distinctness they surpass 





the reproduction. For this reason, among others, Mr. 
Bradley’s originals are coveted, and many and devious 
are the ways in which they are sought to be obtained. 

Proving his way as he has advanced, Mr. Bradley 
has occasionally taken by-paths and used up much 
valued time, but these digressions have acquainted 
him with the ways in which danger lies, and today his 
poise in decorative art is impressive of the fact that 
with the opportunities which are rapidly opening to 
him, his genius will with grace and ease enfold them. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SOME PRACTICAL CRITICISM FOR PROOFREADERS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


— highly esteemed in literary circles, 
in reviewing a book, said, ‘‘ The proofreading 
is so bad that we infer that its author could not have 
seen the proofs.’’ The publishers of the book do their 
own printing, and probably think their proofreading is 
as good as possible, though they may realize that it is 
not as good as it should be. Many employers have 
had trying experiences in their efforts to secure good 
proofreaders, and such experience may have operated 
in favor of poor workmen, through sheer discourage- 
ment of their employers. 

An inference that ‘‘ its author could not have seen 
the proofs,’’ while possibly natural, is hasty ; for, while 
many authors examine their proofs carefully, and are 
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reasonably quick to perceive and correct errors, most 
authors are not good proofreaders. 

‘The inference is about as shrewd as one that might 
be drawn from the make-up of a recent number of THE 


INLAND PRINTER. A certain article therein was fol- 
lowed by a laughing child’s face, looking up, and 
labeled 4‘ A Good Joke.’’ The writer did not infer 
that the editor meant to laugh at him, though he 
knows that many people dismiss such subjects as his 
without adequate consideration. 

Errors in print were quite as common as they now 
are when “‘ following copy’’ was common, as it was in 
New York, for instance, about thirty years ago. One 
of the best offices in which a man could set type was 
Alvord’s, flourishing at the time mentioned. In it the 
compositor measured for his bill absolutely everything 
for which a customer paid, be it a cut, a blank page, or 
anything else. There, likewise, he was seldom called 
upon to change a letter or a point except to make it 
like his copy. Certain large offices in New York now 
are like Alvord’s only in the fact that their proofread- 
ing is not good —and the authors see most of the 
proofs. In one important matter these offices are 
utterly unlike Alvord’s—no compositor can earn 
decent wages in them. 

Employers are largely responsible for the common 
poorness of our proofreading, because they have not 
recognized the real nature of the work, and have 
insisted upon classing it as mechanical. Proofread- 
ing will never be what it should be until the proof- 
reader ranks with the editor both in importance and in 
pay. With no more pay than that of the good com- 
positor, and sometimes with less than the first-class 
compositor’s pay, the proofreader’s position will not be 
adequately filled. Properly qualified proofreaders sel- 
dom remain long at the reading-desk, because they 
can and will do better elsewhere. 

The correction of the evil, which is certainly a 
desideratum, may be secured eventually in one way, 
and that way is the one necessary for authors as 
well as proofreaders. We need improved methods of 
general education. We need more general training 
and development of the thinking power. Seldom 
indeed do even our greatest thinkers reason suffi- 
ciently. No amount of argument could prove this 
assertion beyond question, but some examples will 
serve a good purpose as an object-lesson. 

One of our most prominent philologists, a man of 
great learning, addressed a meeting of scholars, speak- 
ing strongly in favor of what he calls ‘‘ reformed”’ 
spelling — which would be re-formed indeed, but is 
not yet proved to be entitled to the epithet ‘‘ re- 
formed.’’ Here is one of his assertions: ‘‘ One-sixth 
of the letters on a common printed page are silent or 
misleading. Complete simplification would save one- 
sixth of the cost of books.’’ Of course, he must have 
meant the cost of printing. Even with one-sixth less 
work in printing, very nearly the old cost of binding 
would remain, if not all of it; and any sort of good 
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binding is no small item in the cost of a book. But 
one-sixth of the space occupied by the print would 
seldom be saved by the omission of one-sixth of the 
letters. The magazine article containing the report of 
the address is printed with the proposed new spelling. 
There is not a line in it that shows omission of one- 
sixth of the letters now commonly used in itg words. 
One line in a paragraph of seven lines has ‘‘batl’’ 
for ‘‘battle,’’ and if the two missing letters had been 
inserted the word ‘‘the’’ might have been driven over 
into the next line ; but the total effect on the paragraph 
of all possible changes would have been nothing —the 
same number of lines would be necessary for it. Cer- 
tainly the assertion that one-sixth would be saved was 
not sufficiently thoughtful. 

A recent pretentious work on the English language 
and English grammar (by Samuel Ramsey) would 
afford an example of loose thinking from almost any 
of its 568 pages. A few only need be given here. As 
to Danish influence on early English speech, it is said 
that ‘‘ the general effect was to shorten and 
simplify words that were long or of difficult utter- 
ance, and dropping or shortening grammatical forms.’’ 
It should have been easy for the author to perceive 
that this sentence was not well constructed ; and what 
can be worse in a book on grammar than an ungram- 


matical sentence? We are told that a feature of 


English construction due to French influence is ‘‘ the 
placing of the adjective after the noun, or [séc] giving 
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it a plural form — sign manual, Knights Templars. 
No English adjective ever has the plural form, and 
Templars is rightly pluralized simply because it is a 
noun. ‘‘No grammar will help us to distinguish the 
lumbar region from the dumber region,’’ Mr. Ramsey 
says. But grammar does help us by teaching us that 
lumbar is an adjective and /umbera noun. In careful 
speech accent would indicate the difference, which 
should be indicated in writing by joining the elements 
of the second term as a compound — /umber-region. In 
a chapter of ‘‘ Suggestions to Young Writers,’’ the 
advice is given, ‘‘Let all your words be English, 
sound reliable English, and nothing but English ; 
and when you speak of a spade call it by its name, 
and when you mean hyferesthesia, say so.’’ If a young 
writer ‘‘ says so’’ by using the word instanced, will he 
use ‘‘nothing but English’’ ? 

By the way, Mr. Ramsey’s book is from the press 
that turned out the bad proofreading from which it 
was inferred that the author had not seen the proofs. 
The sentence of advice shows an inconsistency in 
punctuation, and is not the only sentence that might 
be criticised in this way. 

Lord Tennyson is reported to have said: ‘‘ I do not 
understand English grammar. ‘Take sea-change. Is 
sea here a substantive used adjectively, or what? 
What is the logic of a phrase like Catholic Disabilities 
Annulling Bill? Does invalid chair maker mean that 
the chair-maker is a sickly fellow?’’ But Tennyson 
showed plainly in his writing, by making compounds 
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of such terms as sea-change, that he felt, at least, that 
sea is not used adjectively, as ‘‘ adjectively’’ is com- 
monly understood. He must have thought the phrase 
whose logic he asked for is wholly illogical and bad 
English, for he never wrote one like it. His own 
writing would never have contained the three separate 
words, ‘‘invalid chair maker’’; he would have made 
it ‘‘invalid chair-maker’’ (or chairmaker) for the 
sense he mentions, and ‘‘invalid-chair maker’’ if he 
meant ‘‘a maker of chairs for invalids.’’ Lord Ten- 
nyson must have been “‘ talking funny,’’ or else he did 
not understand his own accomplishments sufficiently. 
He certainly used English words well enough to jus- 
tify the assumption that he knew English grammar 
passing well. 

George P. Marsh, in a lecture on the English lan- 
guage, said that ‘‘ vedvess is the name of a color,’’ and 
John Stuart Mill made a similar assertion about white- 
mess in his book on ‘‘Logic.’’ Very little thought is 
necessary for the decision that neither veduess nor 
whiteness is the name of a color, though each of the 
words includes such a name. 

It is not fashionable nowadays to conclude with a 
moral, but this occasion is especially enticing, and 
here is the moral: Every proofreader who cares for 
real success in his profession should cultivate the 
thinking habit, and learn not to jump to a conclusion. 
The number of readers capable of doing this is not 
small. Proofreaders, like every one else, simply have 
not done what they should do. 
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WEB STRAIGHT-LINE INSETTING PRESSES. 


BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 


ERHAPS no greater change in the mechanical 

form of construction of printing presses has occur- 

red than in that specially adapted to the more rapid 
and diversified output of the daily newspaper. 

Years ago, when R. Hoe & Co. introduced to news- 
paperdom their two, four, six, eight and ten-cylinder 
type-revolving printing machines, with their great and 
varying heights, endless tapes and rising and falling 
‘* flies,’? the acme of newspaper possibility seemed to 
have been reached. ‘The speed of these machines 
was limited by the ability of the feeders to supply 
the sheets: the four-cylinder machine was limited to 
10,000 ; the six-cylinder machine to 15,000 ; the eight- 
cylinder machine to double as many as the four-cylin- 
der machine, and the ten-cylinder machine to 25,000 
copies per hour. ‘These wonderful presses neither 
pasted, inset, folded nor delivered in counted lots as do 
those of more modern make and now in daily use. 
The length of a ten-cylinder machine was thirty-one 
feet; width, including platforms, fourteen feet six 
inches, and height, eighteen feet. It required a room 


* NoTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congeuial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 











space of thirty-seven feet long, eighteen feet six inches 
wide, and eighteen feet six inches high, and could 
print on a sheet, in folio form, 28 by 38 inches, the 
type matter not to exceed 26 by 36 inches. 

After these monstrous-sized machines came the 
‘‘ Bullock,’’ the ‘‘ Potter,’’ the ‘‘ Hoe,’’ the ‘*‘ Camp- 
bell,’’ the ‘‘Scott’’ and the ‘‘Goss’’ single web-per- 
fecting form of press. Some of these machines were 
afterward constructed to print from webs of double 
width. One shape after another was given to these 
machines, as time passed on, by which newspaper facil- 
ities could be the better regulated in so far as the num- 
ber of pages of one day from another might become 
necessary. 

On the heels, as it were, of these improved news- 
paper presses came the first series of what are termed 
‘angle bars,’’ by which sheets could be fed into the 
printing machine from one or two webs at a time, 
turned on the angled bars to a collecting cylinder and 
thence continuously directed into the folding machine. 
While these machines were a great benefit to newspa- 
per publishers it will be evident that they were not 
equal to the requirements of the great metropolitan 
dailies, which demanded almost double the output, ata 
given time, in order that the news might be distributed, 
by fast mail service, to centers of more or less impor- 
tance, for these publishers were shortly afterward filled 
with wonder and admiration on the advent of what 
certainly could not be other than a desideratum — the 
R. Hoe & Co’s ‘‘quadruple’’ double-web perfecting 
machine, carrying a ‘‘main’’ sheet of over seventy- 
three inches wide, and adapted to print varying widths 
of pages should emergency arise. 

This quadruple machine, or ‘‘quad,’’ as it is 
usually termed, stirred up not only profound admi- 
ration among the newspaper proprietors, but it also 
awoke and kindled to action the inventive genius of 
other printing press builders, as well as the Hoes, for 
they were, in turn, hard pressed by the others. It is 
probable that no form of newspaper press was ever so 
popular or that yielded a larger amount of money to 
its builders. Asa perfecting newspaper machine it is 
second to none extant, except the latest one now being 
introduced by Scott, Goss and the Hoes. 

In the writer’s experience, however, there is cause 
for objection to some of the devices employed on the 
‘“‘quad’’ for manipulating the sheet, the principal one 
of which is the ‘‘angle bars.’’ These bars have 
always been a source of trouble, more or less, espe- 
cially in establishments where the use of inferior paper 
stock is the rule rather than the exception. And this 
trouble is vexatiously added to when the ends of the 
web are bumped in or split ; because if, by chance, the 
sheet escapes intact from the main cylinder, it is more 
than likely that the bumped or split end will suddenly 
snap as it is dragged over the angled turning bar. 
This fault alone is more or less significant, for it entails 
loss of time in freeing the press from choke, and also 
loss by reason of the quantity of white stock it has 
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destroyed. However, this loss and detriment may 
likely be considered slight, when compared with the 
advantages the machine otherwise possesses; still it 
has not escaped consideration, and its daily occurrence 
has produced results more satisfactory still, for with 
this knowledge before them firms like Hoe, Scott, Goss 
and a few others have not been heedless of the wants of 
newspaper publishers, as out of all this has sprung the 
newspaper machine of the future— ‘‘ The Straight- 
Line’’ insetting press. It is a creation in printing 
mechanics, no matter by whom built, which will be 
hailed with delight by every pressman employed in 
printing daily newspapers. 

The ‘‘straight-line’’ is a rotary plate web-printing 
insetting and folding machine, carrying two or three 
rolls of paper, as may be necessary, the webs coming 
together in register after being printed, which are col- 
lected by a ‘‘collecting cylinder’’ and automatically 
conducted to the folding machine. This style of press 
is built single or double in width; has all the good 
qualities of the quadruple and none of its faults. The 
webs are fed through the printing machine in a per- 
fectly straight manner, so that there is no undue strain 
on their ends as they pass through the different cylin- 
ders to the folder. ‘The tension devices on the webs are 
under complete control ; indeed, one manufacturer has 
succeeded in patenting a device by which all the webs 
are automatically held in absolute subjection as they 
pass to the printing cylinders. All the form rollers, 
distributors and duct rollers are uniform in length 
respectively. The speed of a single machine carrying 
three rolls of paper, printing a four, six, eight, ten or 
twelve page paper is 24,000 per hour; or a sixteen, 
twenty or twenty-four page paper at 12,000 per hour. 
A double machine carrying the same number of rolls 
and a duplicate set of plates will produce just double 
that of the single press. Another make of press of 
the straight-line series, double width, is credited with 
a capacity of 72,000 four, six, eight, ten or twelve 
page papers an hour. All the product from these 
machines can be pasted, folded and counted in packs 
of fifty or one hundred copies. 

As to who is entitled to the claim of first inventing 
and erecting a straight-line insetting printing machine, 
such as is here alluded to, the writer cannot authori- 
tatively say. Walter Scott & Co. seem to have the 
strongest end of the claim, if the list of newspapers 
now using their machines can be taken as a guide. 
Among the names of enterprising newspapers who 
have already secured straight-line machines may be 
mentioned the Montreal S/ar (first), Pittsburgh Press, 
Kansas City Journa/, Washington Post, Baltimore Her- 
ald, Chicago 7ribune, Chicago /nter Ocean (three three- 
roll), and the Philadelphia Exguirer (three three-roll), 
all of which have been constructed by the Walter Scott 
& Co. firm; the Boston Herald has a Goss machine 
and the New York World a Hoe machine. This list 
speaks well for the merit of the new style of newspaper 
press which has lately been put on the market. 
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POOR RICHARD AND THE DUODECIMOS. 


BY W. IRVING WAY. 


LTHOUGH so eminent an authority as Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse credits Chicago with the parentage 

of ‘‘the youngest of bibliographical clubs,’’ our pro- 
verbial modesty compels us, though we do so reluc- 
tantly, to disclaim the honor. The Chicago member- 
ship is limited to four; but Boston, Cleveland, New 
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York, Philadelphia and Rock Island must share the 
honor, as well as the blame, that attaches to the enter- 
prise ; and hereafter let no one seek to rob any one 
of those cities of its share. 

Miss Lucy Monroe has already told in the Cr7tic 
(New York) the story of the organization of the club. 
Other clubs had been named in honor of foreigners, 
men of letters, bibliophiles; but this club was to be 
distinctively American, and in an unguarded moment 
a member ventured to suggest as a name, ‘‘ The Anne 
Bradstreet Club,’’ for the first American poetess. But 
on a little research it was ascertained that the ‘‘ Tenth 
Muse’’ was born abroad, and that she cut but a poor 
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and awkward figure in Mr. Stedman’s Anthology, 
Another member suggested ‘‘’The Poe Society,’’ but 
this name was of doubtful propriety, according to some 
authorities, as it seemed to imply a limitation of scope. 
As the membership was to be limited to twelve, an- 
other hit upon ‘‘ The Duodecimos,’’ which struck the 
majority as a happy conceit, and the organization was 
soon at,work upon its first book —a facsimile of 
‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanack for 1733,’’ engraved from 
the unique copy in the possession of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society of Philadelphia. Reprints had 
been made, but they were sorry failures. The Duo- 
decimos set themselves a difficult task, such as no 
company of men ever before attempted in America, 
and obstacles too numerous to mention had to be sur- 
mounted. ‘The Historical Society, and others, cheer- 
fully lent their aid, however, and the engraved plates 
were soon in readiness. An old oak hand press was 





Couvteons Reader, ) 
i Might tn this place attempt to gain thy Favour, 
by declaring that I write Almanacks with no 
other View than that of the publick Good, but in 
this I fhould nor be fincere; and Men are now a- 
days too wife to be deceiv’d by Pretences how fpe- 
cious foever The plain Tiuth of the Matter ts, [ 
am exceflive poor, and my Wife, good Woman, 
is, I tell her, exceflive proud , fhe cannot bear, fhe 
fays, to fit {pinning in her Shift of Tow, while I 
do nothing bur gaze at the Stars , and has threatned 
more than once to burn all my Books and Rattling- 
Traps (as fhe calls my Inftruments) if Ido not 
make fome profitable Ufe of them tor the Good of 
my Family The Printer has offer’d me fome con- 
fiderable are of the Profits, and I have thus be- 
gun ro comply with my Dame's Defire. 

Indeed this Motive would have had Force enough 
to have made me publifh an Almanack many Years 
fince, had it not been overpowered by my Regard 
for my good Friend and Fellow Student Mr. Titra 
Leeds, whote Intereft I was extreamly unwilling to 
hurt : Bur this Obftacle (I am far from {peaking it 
with Pleafure) 1s foon to be removed, fince inexo- 
rable Death, who was never known to refpe& Me- 
1it, has already prepared the mortal Dart, the fa- 
tal Sifter has already extended her a Shears, 
and that ingenious Man mutt foon be taken from us. 
He dies, by my Calculation made at his Requett, 
on Of 17. 1733. 3h. 29m. P &. at the very in- 
Gant of the ¢ of Gand § : By his own Calcula- 
tion he will furvive till the 26th of the fame Month. 
This {mall Difference between us we have difputed 
whenever we have met thefe 9 Years paft; but at 
length he is inclinable to agree with my Judgment: , 
Which of usis moftexa&, a little Time will now | 
determine. As therefore thefe Provinces may not 
longer expeét to fee any of his Performances after 
this Year, Ithink my felf free to take up the Task, 
and requeft a fhare of the publick Encouragement ; 


which I am the more apt to hope for on this Ac-; 
cous | 











available for the printing, but the acquisition of 
eighteenth century hand-made paper for the facsimile _ 
was a poser. One member undertook to gather a suf- 
ficient quantity from old folios and quartos in the 











book stores and public libraries, but on getting his tag- 
ends together it was found that the stock of assorted 
sizes, shades and weights would never do. Then paper 
was advertised for without result. Finally another 
member stumbled upon a lot of old uncompleted jour- 
nals, account books and scrapbooks, with authentic 
entries as to date. So the problem of old paper was 
solved. 

The Hon. John Bigelow had undertaken to write 
the introduction, and this was to be printed on a 
modern hand-made paper. Mr. Edmund Garrett, the 
artist, and one of The Duodecimos, made the club 
device, and for this and the club name special paper- 
molds were made, and a quantity of paper was soon in 
order. New type for the introduction, one of the 
earliest American modern fonts, was specially cast. 
Mr. Thomas Johnson etched a portrait of Franklin 
from the Duplessis pastel in Mr. Bigelow’s possession, 
for the frontispiece ; and thirteen other portraits of the 
philosopher, apocryphal and otherwise, were repro- 
duced by the Bierstadt artotype process, and embellish 
the text. 

In the preparation of ‘‘ Poor Richard,’’ The Duo- 
decimos have demonstrated to their complete satisfac- 
tion that good books are expensive, but the club was 
not organized for money-making purposes. Its mem- 
bers had in mind the reprinting, in facsimile or other- 
wise, of several unique or uncommon books which are 
of uncommercial character, but of which they want 
copies. These can only be reproduced in fitting form 
when undertaken as a labor of love. In the case of 
their first book The Duodecimos introduced many 
‘‘wrinkles’’ as the work progressed. Every extract 
or quotation made by Mr. Bigelow in his introduction 
—and there are many from the various issues of Poor 
Richard —‘‘ has been carefully verified by the originals 
oe except in the case of the almanac for 1735, 
no copy of which is known to exist.’’ The compo- 
sition of much of the introduction was done three 
times, for the sake of little niceties of typography. 
A subscriber, an old-time printer, who worked at the 
case with Mr. De Vinne in the fifties, writes to a 
member of the club, on receiving his copy of the book, 
in substance as follows: ‘‘‘ Poor Richard’ has come, 
and has charmed me with its wealth of illustration, 
its perfection of facsimile, its simplicity of typography. 
The type in which the introduction is printed is so 
clear that the eye vests lovingly upon it. The arrange- 
ment of the whole of this valuable souvenir shows the 
work of master hands. ‘The paper, the binding, the 
uniform color of the impression, all show the greatest 
skill of the workmen. I read the essay first for itself, 
and I was regretful when the last page was reached. 
Then I read it with an eye to the proofreader’s skill, 
and the only variation I could detect was the slight 
separation of two letters. Then I went and bathed 
my hands, and gave myself up to the feel of the 
book. I looked over every page, put my glass on the 
pictures, tested the book in every way, and found new 
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‘* Better 


beauties.’’ The editor of the Va/ion writes : 
taste and judgment we have never known in the first 
venture of such clubs.’’ 

A writer in the Realm (London), whom we take to 


sé 


be Mr. Edmund Gosse, devotes two columns to ‘‘ Poor 
Richard.’’ ‘‘ The ugliest books in the world are made 
in America,’’ he says, ‘‘but, it is only fair to say, 
so are the prettiest.’’ He is free to say, as to the first 
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issue of The Duodecimos, ‘‘that nothing of its kind 
more accomplished or more beautiful has ever been 
seen.’’ Mr. Gosse then proceeds to give a full de- 
scription of the book, which he finds ‘‘ highly credit- 
able to the taste and resource of its creators.’’ The 
facsimile itself he finds the most perfect thing of the 
kind he ever met with, and he does not ‘‘ know how 
technical perfection in reprinting is to proceed much 
further.’’ But, jealous of the honor of his country- 
men, Mr. Gosse has a word of regret and criticism that 
Mr. Bigelow does not take the author of ‘‘ Poor Rich- 
ard’’ to task for his appropriation of the idea of his 
Almanac, and for the manner in which he disposed of 
his chief competitor in the almanac business. What 


J 


Mr. Bigelow is concerned with is mainly the success 
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made by Dr. Franklin where others had met with com- 
parative failure. With these matters, however, we 
have little to do here. Our business is rather with 
bookmaking than with literature in the present 
instance. 

It remains to add that ‘‘ Poor Richard,’’ as issued 
by The Duodecimos, could not have been produced 
outside the establishment at 12 Lafayette Place, New 
York ; and to Mr. F. E. Hopkins, the editor of the 
De Vinne Press, and a practical printer, more than to 
any other one man, belongs the credit of the Alma- 
nac’s technical excellence as a piece of bookmaking. 
Benjamin Franklin, notwithstanding his proverb about 
willful waste making woful want, dearly loved a hand- 
some book; but it has remained for The Duodecimos 
to pay that compliment to his taste and genius that the 
publisher of ‘‘ Cato Major’’ deserved. 

In the city of Chicago a poor but pious little band 
of old-time printers, known as the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association, meet in Franklin’s name, usually on the 
Sunday immediately preceding or following the anni- 
versary of his birth—the 17th of January. This year 
they met and carried out a programme on the 13th, 
indulging in such mild and circumspect festivities as 
would have pleased the philosopher, and made him 
happy to be so remembered. 





AND THE SILVER BATH. 
BY W. H. HYSLOP.* 
HE following articles are for and by the request 
of beginners, so those persons who know every- 
thing about photo-engraving need not trouble them- 
selves to read them. 


COLLODION 


COLLODION. 
Beginners generally find troubles enough in their 
photo-engraving experiences without making their own 
collodion, and generally rely upon that excellent and 
well-tried brand of negative collodion sent out by E. & 
H. T. Anthony, but they generally end in wanting to 
try something of their own manufacture. For the bene- 
fit of those we give a formulze which for excellence of 
results can hardly be beaten : 


IE IRS 5S cuns nares sascuns 26 grains 
Iodide of ammonium.................. 16 grains 
Chloride of strontium ................. 5 grains 
Chloride of calcium................... 5 grains 
Anthony's snowy cotton............... 40 grains 
AIGDNOL SG SocSeeseeeisas Secteeeeuese 4 ounces 
FO kc cee ees ate at ne ot 4 ounces 


When the quantity to be made is settled upon, put 
the cotton with half the alcohol into a clean bottle of 
sufficient size. 

Take the iodides and crush them in a clean mortar, 
and dissolve them in one part of the remaining spirit ; 
add this to the cotton. 


* NoTE.— In another column will be found a department conducted by 
Mr. Hyslop, answering questions received from experimenters in process 
engraving, and giving notes and experiences furnished by a variety of 
authorities, together with brief notes of the more important matters 
published regarding the work of process engraving. 
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Take the chloride of strontium, crush, and dissolve 
in one-half remaining alcohol and add to the cotton. 

In what remains of the alcohol crush and dissolve 
the chloride of calcium and add it to the cotton, shake 
up well and add the ether, when if all is satisfactory 
the cotton will dissolve and clear up in a very few 
minutes. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the above oper- 
ation is all that is necessary ; but on the hundredth 
time it is found that the chloride of calcium will not 
dissolve, and if added to the cotton in the hope that it 
may do so eventually, nothing but disappointment will 
result, as the chloride simply remains in a state of fine 
suspension. 

Chloride of calcium, because of its affinity for mois- 
ture, usually contains sufficient to make its dissolu- 
tion perfect ; but it sometimes happens, though rarely, 
that the surrounding dryness has prevented its taking 
up this moisture, and consequently it will not dissolve 
in alcohol ; yet the remedy is simple: Add to the cal- 
cium before adding the alcohol just one drop of water 
aud there will be no trouble. 

THE SILVER BATH. 

In making up the silver bath it is necessary to have 
plenty of pure water, and it is not well to take it for 
granted that because you buy distilled water that you 
have done all that is necessary ; indeed, there is a great 
deal of distilled water that might just as well have 
been left in Lake Michigan for all the good it is. 

It is just as well to make assurance doubly sure and 
dissolve in two gallons of distilled water, ice-water, 
or clear soft water, one ounce of nitrate of silver, and 
having the whole in a white glass bottle place it in the 
strong light of the sun for several days. By that time 
all organic matter will have precipitated, and after fil- 
tration the water will be in perfect condition for the 
making of the silver bath. 

Dependent upon the size of the dipping bath take 
of this cleared and filtered water sufficient quantity, 
and to every ounce of it add 4o grains of silver nitrate, 
always remembering that the larger the bath the 
longer it will run without renovation, and that in its 
working it can be more thoroughly depended upon. 

After the addition of the silver it must be filtered 
and acidified with C. P. nitric acid added drop by drop 
till blue litmus paper turns a decided red. All that is 
necessary after this to put the bath in perfect condition 
for work is to leave a collodionized plate in it over 
night. 

In this, as in all subsequent manipulations with the 
silver bath, always be sure that it is perfectly filtered 
and cleared defore adding the acid. 

If these instructions are carefully followed and the 
collodion be good, the results should be good from the 
start, and very little trouble need be anticipated. 

Unfortunately, the silver bath by constant usage 
requires strengthening and renovation, and if much 
work is being done it is better to have two, one resting 
while the other is working, as in this way there is 10 









delay and no stopping to ‘‘ boil down’’— indeed, we 
have always, when possible, carried out this plan, 
working the baths on alternate weeks, the resting one 
being always kept in the sunlight. 

The first indication of a bath requiring renovation 
is the crawling of the developer, that is to say, it is 
difficult to get the developer to flow evenly over the 
plate — it runs in streaks, and consequently the devel- 
opment is uneven. 

This may be met for a time by adding alcohol. to 
the developer, but this can only be done up to a 
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by which time the alcohol will have evaporated. When 
cold, test for strength with the argentometer and add 
silver or reduce with cleared water as the case requires. 

As there is no need to spoil things, we would warn 
against having too high a flame when boiling down a 
bath. Time and time again have we seen a gas 
stove on full blaze, the flame striking on the unpro- 
tected agate-ware pan, causing the enamel to crack and 
expose the iron underneath, making it useless. It is 
quite unnecessary to have anything but the lowest 
of flames and they not within inches of the/pan, the 





Engraved by H. L. C. Stevens, New York. REST 


certain point, and it may be taken for granted, when 
this point is reached, that not only is the bath satu- 
rated with alcohol but with iodides as well. 

It is therefore not only necessary to get rid of the 
alcohol but of the iodides of saturation, and for this 
purpose take a large bottle and into it put one-third as 
much cleared water as you have silver bath solution. 

Pour the bath solution z/o this water, of vice versa, 
and immediately you have a precipitation, which, when 
settled, filter out, and you have got rid of the iodides. 
It is only necessary now to get rid of the alcohol, so 
pour the bath solution into your evaporating dish and 
simmer down till you have about the original quantity, 


large heating and evaporating surface being sufficient 
to reduce the bath within very reasonable limits of 
time. 

As a rule a bath can be renovated in this manner 
two or three times, but it finally becomes charged with 
organic matter, which cannot be got rid of in this 
way, and it should now be fused, the operations are 
the same as before, but the heat is continued until the 
fusion takes place, when it is turned off. When cold, 
it is dissolved in the requisite quantity of water and 
filtered, then placed in the sunlight for a couple of 
days and again filtered thoroughly, when it is treated 
exactly as a new bath. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE AN EXCUSE FOR PRIVATE 
WRONG. 
O more flagrant violation of principle exists at 
the present time than the government’s inter- 
ference with the legitimate trade of the printers of the 
country. That efforts should have been made, and 
successfully made, to defeat the purposes of a bill 
remedying the evil is an emphatic denial of the truth 
of the claim that the government’s interference is 
solely for the greater dispatch of public business, 
adding to the efficiency of the postoffice department, 
and really affecting the printing trade to so trifling 
a degree that the protests of the printers are too puerile 
for serious consideration — particularly when the con- 
venience of the public is taken into consideration. 
The agitation against the legislation which author- 
izes the postoffice department to supply to the public — 





particularly to great corporations and business houses 
— ata nominal price, envelopes printed with the name 
and address and a request for return if not promptly 
delivered, has been continued with unabated energy 
for some years, and it was with no small degree of sat- 
isfaction that every printer interested, and more partic- 
ularly the members of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, the United Typothetee of America, and the Master 
Printers’ Associations throughout the continent, who 
have mainly sustained the agitation, learned that the 
Fifty-second Congress, at its first session, recognized 
the wrong of government interference and had pro- 
vided that the practice should cease after September 
30, 1894. ‘Their chagrin may be imagined, however, 
when, for some reason at present not generally known, 
upon the last day of the last session of the same con- 
gress, the word ‘‘not’’ was stricken out of the bill, 
thus nullifying the prohibition to print and sell before 
the date set for the prohibitory act to go into effect. 
The printers’ and editors’ associations have once more 
taken up the fight for right and principle, and a 
strong petition against a continuance of the evil 
and the perversion of the bill, bearing the names of 
the most representative men in the trade of printing 
and of a host of others, has been forwarded to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. While awaiting the 
reply to the petition, it would be seasonable on the 
part of the would-be reformers to find out for what 
reason the little word ‘‘not’’ was slipped out, who 
advocated its elimination, and at whose suggestion it 
was advocated. 


SPREAD OF THE TRADE-UNION IDEA. 


ISTORY bears evidence that every age is con- 
fronted with the task of solving problems inci- 
dent to the particular conditions then existing. Prog- 
ress is assisted or retarded by the breadth of states- 
manship displayed in the treatment of these problems 
as they arise, and stand as milestones marking the 
growth and development of the human family. What 
is known in general terms as the labor movement is 
just now attracting the attention of statesmen, philoso- 
phers, scholars and students of political economy the 
world over, while all who are not actively engaged in 
the controversy in one way or another are anxiously 
awaiting the outcome, not only of the discussions, but 
of the innumerable legislative measures under consid- 
eration as well. That the trade union forms an impor- 
tant factor in this problem will be admitted, and the 
purpose of this article is to indulge in a few reflections 
regarding the widespread development of this agency 
during the past few years. 
There is no question that the trade-union idea has 
received a wonderful impetus during the last dozen or 
fifteen years. Certainly, the union existed before that 


. period, but it was confined altogether to skilled crafts 


whose membership contented itself with efforts at 
regulating wages, hours of labor and apprentices. 
Now the union embraces everything coming under the 
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broad term labor, not excepting even the employes of 
banks who are agitating the advisability of organiza- 
tion. At the same time a decided expansion has been 
noticeable in the work of the union. Every phase of 
social economics involving the welfare of the working 
classes is weighed and considered, while in many 
instances political issues are considered legitimate sub- 
jects for discussion. At the same time the attitude of 
the public toward labor organizations has undergone 
something of a revolution. Formerly it was argued 
that in allying himself with a union a man was surren- 
dering his independence of character and abridging 
his usefulness as a citizen. Now it is conceded by 
well-informed people that, if not an absolute neces- 
sity under present industrial conditions, at least the 
trade union has a mission to work out. As a matter 
of fact it may be stated that in many quarters where 
formerly the union was merely tolerated, now it is 
encouraged. 

How is this growth in the trade-union movement to 
be accounted for? Many maintain that it is due alto- 
gether to the tendencies of the times and the increased 
intelligence of the common people, who now appreciate 
more fully than ever before the great advantages of the 
lesson taught them by capital in pooling and combin- 
ing its issues. Unquestionably, there is a world of 
truth in this ; but, while true, it would not account for 
all the remarkable changes that have taken place, par- 
ticularly so far as the views of the general public are 
concerned. This has been brought about more by indi- 
vidual effort than by anything said or done by the 
working people themselves as a class. Take, for in- 
stance, the influence of the example set by a man like 
John Burns, who in himself is but a type of the best 
element of what is popularly termed the labor agita- 
tor. Here is a man of exceptional force of character— 
earnest, straightforward and clean-handed — a man of 
brains, outspoken and blunt; a man of ideas, who 
sees that all men who labor with hand or brain have 
interests in common, and who has given the best years 
of his life and the best fruits of a clear intellect to bring 
about a better understanding between these forces. 
The example and teachings of such men cannot fail to 
have a marked influence on the times in which they 
live, an influence the more powerful when directed 
solely to bettering the condition of their fellow-men. 
They are sure to command attention where men of 
doubtful purposes would certainly fail. 

It would be difficult now to outline the probable 
power and influence of organized labor in the future. 
Among the agencies contributing to the difficulty of 
this task is the gnawing desire of workingmen to 
accomplish their designs by political effort. We may 
not be altogether competent to advise working men on 
questions involving political action. Nevertheless, we 


will venture to remind them that politics is a business 
which must be handled with the greatest care and cir- 
cumspection, or more harm than good will inevita- 
bly result. 


Political methods as practiced in America 
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are devious and trickful, rendering their mastery the 
study of a lifetime. The ordinary workman has not 
given politics this study in the past, nor is he likely to 
do so in the future. As a result he will be compelled 
to rely upon the guidance of others, and experience 
teaches us that a man with a knowledge of political 
methods is more than likely to use that knowledge for 
his own advancement first, the welfare of the people 
being a secondary consideration. As has been fre- 
quently pointed out, it will hardly do for labor organi- 
zations to direct their political aims at the attainment 
of special privileg:s for themselves. It will serve their 
purposes better to seek the widest welfare of the entire 
working masses, with no privileges or advantages for 
any class, either of capital or labor. This is a platform 
upon which the great body of American citizens can 
stand securely. 

As we view the matter, the paramount effort of the 
trades unionists of America today should be directed 
to bringing about and establishing upon a firmer basis 
a clearer identity of interests and purposes between the 
man who labors with his hands and he who directs 
affairs for himself or others. This is the gospel of John 
Burns and his followers, and we believe it to be an 
essentially sound one in every particular. 





THE PRINTING TRADE IN CHICAGO. 

HE present condition of the printing trade in Chi- 

cago very fairly represents that in nearly all the 
large and many of the smaller cities of the continent. 
With the revival of trade in general has come a rush of 
orders for the printer, but the hard-times prices have 
apparently been so much impressed upon the minds of 
customers by cut-rate printers that a profitable business 
is almost impossible outside of specialties. The pres- 
sure of competition has become so great that in the 
struggle honor and good faith seem to be lost sight of 
and the ends to be obtained are considered to justify 
whatever means may be resorted to for their accom- 
plishment. It is not beneath the dignity of a member 
of one of the most progressive engraving houses to 
recommend a customer, who has solicited his advice, 
to have his work printed at the office of such and such 
a printer, and afterward intimate to the printer that 
a small percentage on the business given him would 
be appreciated. 

It would apparently, however, require a mind more 
than usually charitable to condone the smartness which 
induced a business man, of whom a printer requested - 
figures on some special work, after giving the figures 
to go directly to the printer’s customer and secure the 
work at a less price than that submitted by the printer. 
And what shall we say of a printer who makes over- 
tures to the employes of a competitor to discover in 
what measure he may overreach him in the effort for 
patronage ? 

It would be interesting to learn how many of the 
numerous printing offices of Chicago are really con- 
ducted by the owners. Creditors who have made it 
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easy for incompetents to enter in business for them- 
selves are compelled covertly to carry their protegés 
along at the expense of the independent printer and to 
the debasing of the profits of the trade generally. » This 
credit system has been the bane of the printing trade for 
many years, but it may safely be said that at no time 
has its illegitimate offspring been so numerous as at 
the present. 

Indeed, all the practices noted above have occa- 
sionally been adopted at times in past years by printers 
and others, but the saving grace of shame presumably 
kept them largely in the background. Now, however, 
scruples apparently have been cast aside, and what- 
ever the opportunity presents is at once Seized upon. 

Out of this chaotic state of affairs, a ‘‘small but 
pious band,’’ the Employing Printers’ Association, are 
endeavoring to evolve something resembling order and 
business discipline. That discouragement is liberally 
dealt out to the promoters of the association may be 
easily imagined. The assessment to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the association are very small—so 
small, indeed, that the per capita might defray the 
cost of an ordinary noontime lunch—but more than 
one member who has availed himself of the products 
of the research of the various committees of the asso- 
ciation has refused to fulfill the necessary financial 
obligation of paying his dues. 

We have sufficient faith in the representative 
printers of the country that when they have fully 
aroused to the necessity of a vigorous and sustaiied 
effort to correct the abuses which at present exist, and 
of which the instances here given are merely symp- 
tomatic, that an era of self-respecting business meth- 
ods will have commenced. 





TRADE SCHOOLS FOR ADULT PRINTERS. 

ROFESSIONAL evening schools are being opened 

in Paris for adult printers, lithographers and art- 
ists in the associated industries. ‘Theoretically these 
schools seem to have much to commend them to those 
for whom they are intended, provided the promoters 
are actuated by disinterested motives, or at least are 
honest in their enterprise and are in a position to 
round out and complete the trade education of the 
pupils. The sentiment among workmen in America 
is decidedly against encouraging this method of instruc- 
tion, and, rightly or wrongly, there is little hope of 
the establishment of such schools here, though the 
many and rapid changes in the graphic arts indicate 
that supplementary instruction outside of the work- 
shop would offer assistance which the workman and 
apprentice could not afford to neglect taking advan- 
tage of. As a means of testing the possible success 
of a movement to establish such schools, the plan of 
giving lectures on specified technical subjects might 
be tried with satisfactory results, and the ability to 
outline and carry out a programme of this character 
would seem to lie with the typographical unions and 
the master printers’ associations. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ECONOMY IN FOUNDRY ARRANGEMENT. 


BY A. L. BARR.* 


PRESUME that the reader has many times visited 
foundries where everything seemed to be confusion 
and where the men were apparently doing their best to 
accomplish all that could be expected of them, and at 
the same time been impressed with the almost posi- 
tive conclusion that they were not working to the best 
advantage, and were certainly not turning out as much 
work as their efforts justified. 

Knowing, as they should, the judicious arrange- 
ment of machinery, and the many minutes and steps 
saved by ordinary care, it seems very strange to the 
practical workman to go into an average shop and note 
what little attention is given to the proper arrangement 
of machinery and tools used in many of the stereotype 
and electrotype foundries of the country. 

Go into some of these places, and after scanning 
the arrangement, decide whether or not their machinery 
was ‘‘set down’’ and power attached where last 
handled, or if it was placed at the dictation of a fore- 
man, and I think that you will decide that it was 
placed for the former reason. 

I have seen shops so arranged that the same ground 
had to be covered three or four times before the work 
was finished, instead of starting in at one end. and 
finishing at the other. While visiting an auxiliary 
plate house, where they sawed their plates into col- 
umns, shaved them and then trimmed them, I made 
the following note of the arrangement of the machinery. 
The saw was the farthest from the casting box, the 
shaver the nearest, and the trimmer was in the center. 
They had to carry the plate from the casting box to 
the saw, from there across the room to the shaver, and 
then return with it to the trimmer tofinish it. I asked 
the cause of such arrangement, and the only excuse 
given by the foreman was that it ‘‘ was that way when 
he took charge of the shop.’’ Being an old acquaint- 
ance I inquired how he liked his position, he sighed 
and said, the pay is all right, but the work was very 
hard. I never doubted his word. Regarding such an 
arrangement I do not think that it is possible that any 
foreman could be accountable. for it. In such cases I 
have no doubt that someone in the office, possibly the 
employer himself, could enlighten us on the subject. 
It is strange, but true, that there are many employers 
over the country who would refuse to spend a few dol- 
lars to rectify serious errors in shop arrangement 
merely on account of the little expense involved, and 
who will not see far enough ahead to know that their 
money would be returned tenfold. There is no place 
where the proper arrangement of machinery is as essen- 
tial as it is in a daily newspaper office, and yet in these 
offices are to be found the greatest number of mistakes 
in lay-out, caused principally, I think, on account of 


* NoTE.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department ot 
electrotyping and stereotyping conducted by Mr. Barr on another page ot 
this issue.—Ep. 
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the arrangement given to the machinist sent with the 
presses, instead of allowing the stereotyper, the man of 
all others who should be consulted, to set and distribute 
the machinery to suit himself. 

The writer was very much surprised not long since, 
when going into one of the largest stereotype rooms in 
the United States, a place where they employ as many 
men as any paper in the country, and where both men 
and foreman are paid as large salaries as are paid any- 
where, to find that they had all the tail cutters together, 
the shaving machines together, the finishing machines 
together and the metal pots and casting boxes scattered 
all ove’*the room. The plates had to be carried across 
the room from some of the casting boxes to the tail cut- 
ter and then back to the starting point, or nearly so, to 
the finishing block, and then half-way back again to 
the shaving machine. The men at work resembled a 
lot of flies buzzing over a sugar barrel as they darted 
backward and forward, nearly running over each other 
in their confusion, and all complaining about it being 
such a ‘‘ tough’’ job; but apparently not realizing the 
cause, aS many or most of them had been there for 
years and had seen one machine after another added 
until they had come to the conclusion that everything 
was right that was done there. I asked the foreman 
whose idea it was to place the machinery in this posi- 
tion ; his face brightened up and he smiled and said: 
‘*Everything in here was placed by me; you see I 
have all of the machines of a kind together, it makes 
the place look so much better.’’ I said: ‘‘ Yes! they 
do look nice that way,’’ but I did not dare to tell him 
what I thought of a foreman that would arrange his 
shop in any such manner. 

The proper way to arrange a shop is this: Before 
placing a machine, draw a plan, either on paper or 
with chalk on the floor, and then study over carefully 
the work to be done, starting at the beginning and fol- 
lowing it to the end, and see if you have the plan so 
arranged that it will save every step that is possi- 
ble and yet not interfere with the successful operation 
of the machinery. No newspaper or job stereotype or 
electrotype room should be planned by anyone but the 
foreman in charge. What does anyone else know 
about it if the foreman does not? If he is not com- 
petent to lay out the room he is not competent to be 
foreman. 

For illustration let us consider the work on news- 
papers: The machinery, being purchased, is delivered 
at its destination, but the machinist from the factory 
where the press was built has not arrived, and the pro- 
prietor or manager thinks that no one knows as much 
about the stereotype machinery and how it should be 
placed as this great expert that is sent out with the 
press, and he will not have the stereotyper do anything 
until he comes. Now, the possibilities are that this 
machinist has never seen this machinery before. He 


sees it at its destination. .As is the case with most of 
the web press building shops, the stereotype machinery 
is not made in the same room, and often not on the 
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same floor that the presses are built, and thus the mar 
that works on the press very seldom, if ever, works on 
the stereotype machinery ; and if he did, what know]- 
edge would that give him in regard to getting out 
plates for a paper where every minute is precious? Of 
course he will try to appear to know all about it, as he 
wishes to have people think he is an expert, even if it 
is the first press he has had to put up; in fact, this is 
the time he will be most apt to try to make a big 
show. Did it ever occur to the reader how few of the 
builders of stereotype or electrotype machinery could 
go into a shop and hold a job on their own machinery ? 
They will tell you that they could, but how many of 
them have ever done it. No wonder so few improve- 
ments have been made in this line of machinery. 

When workmen have a shop to lay out, let them 
try my advice and they will accomplish more work 
with less exertion, less confusion, and in less time than 
by any other plan. ‘They will be surprised to see how 
much faster they can do their work. I do not care 
whether a workman is a foreman of an electrotype or 
stereotype job foundry, an auxiliary shop or a daiiy 
newspaper office, my plan works to the same advantage 
in all cases. Work will be easier and the employer 
and workman will enjoy life better with a shop that is 
properly laid out. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A POSITIVE STANDARD 
FOR COLORS. 


BY JOHN WHITFIELD HARLAND.* 


GLANCE at the present condition of the color 
printing trade will reveal a most unsatisfactory 

state of things. It is evident that if one attempts any 
accurate description of a color, owing to the looseness 
of meaning now attaching to color names, it would not 
be possible for a reader to grasp any true idea of the 
writer’s meaning. For instance, suppose I endeavor 
to explain a particular kind of blue, where shall I 
begin? It is not a Prussian blue, it is not an ultra- 
marine, nor a French blue, nor a Mazarine nor a 
cobalt; it partakes of the character of several of 
these, but is unlike them all in many respects. It 
may have a tinge-of violet in it. How shall I transmit 
in language my own clear conception of this or any 
other color? Further, how shall I convey an idea of 
the tone of the color and of its luminosity? There is 
no means of doing so for we have no color nomen- 
clature. To a chemist I can describe in language of 
the most precise and positive kind exactly the product 
I am for the moment talking about — and give the 
symbols — but this is impossible without a nomen- 
clature so far as color is concerned ; and it is only 
when this nomenclature has been formulated that the 
study of colorwork commences to be a science, for 
without this there can be no measurement of color 
sensations, or if it were possible to measure these we ~ 


* Author of ‘‘ The Printing Arts,”’ ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Line,” ete. 














have no language in which to explain it, that could 
be universally understood. 

The conflicting theories as to the origin of color 
sensations, each supported by facts and experiments, 
many of which have not been satisfactorily accounted 
for, is to blame partially for this condition of things, 
which will be much aggravated by the attempts of 
thousands of workers to produce nature’s colors by the 
trichromatic photo processes, in which a nomenclature 
will become an absolute, ad zu7tio necessity in recording 
their experiments. 

Another cause of this confusion of ideas results 
from our deriving both color names and, by match- 
ing, our pigment names from the solar prismatic spec- 
trum — to which our faith has been pinned. The prism 
and the spectroscope are most useful instruments in the 
analysis of color, but it is entering on very debatable 
ground to assert that they are perfect, as there is one 
theory that the prismatic colors are really complex and 
another that they are simple. 

Mr. Joseph W. Lovibond, in his new book, 
‘‘Measurement of [Light and Color Sensations,’’* 
without discussion becomes quite practical. He dis- 
cards every theory which is not fully demonstrated 
until it is, and as he shows that the solar spectrum 
has not been proved to be perfect he adopts the plan 
of separating the colors of a beam of normal white dif- 
fused light by screening off the rays of the other colors. 
His spectrum, which differs from that of the prism 
and that of the diffraction grating, which also differ 
from one another, is composed of six colors, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. Of these, 
red, yellow and blue are structurally trichromatic and 
carry with them, each the other two, in a latent state, 
that is without producing any color sensation at all. 
Orange, green and violet, on the contrary, are mono- 
chromatic. He establishes, by means of screens of 
graded colored glass, standard colors, which only 
reflect the pure colored rays of each, and by com- 
parison of colors with these standard glasses and by 
adding more and more graded glasses, he obtains an 
absolute quantitative measurement of the colors under 
examination and a nomenclature is at once created. 
For instance let us take red. The question arises, 
Which red — that of the rose, or of the soldier’s coat, or 
the geranium, or of the reds of the human complexions 
in all their variety? But if we say standard red we 
define the particular red, which everybody who cares to 
possess can compare with other and differing pigments. 
Let us suppose the red we are anxious to convey an 
accurate description of consists firstly of standard red 
(of course, without it, it would not have the attribute 
of redness) with the addition of some percentage of 
orange and of black. Thus it might be expressed : 
standard red 10 units, orange .o8, black .11, and the 
far-away reader could mix this exact shade from this 
description with accurate exactness, certainty of being 
* Gill & Sons, Warwick Lane, London, England, seven shillings and 
Sixpence. 
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correct, and without loss of time — without seeing a 
sample of it, even. 

For many months the writer has been investigating 
the subject of establishing a universal standard of each 
color, and consulted with the leading men in this 
science, and has at last interested Messrs. A. B. Flem- 
ing & Co., Limited, ink manufacturers, in the matter. 
I am greatly indebted to them for their promptness in 
undertaking to manufacture the standard inks, and to 
Mr. Lovibond for his advice and the trouble he has 
taken to bring these standard inks into accord with his 
own standard glasses. 

We have now, therefore, within the reach of all, 
color standards and the means of measuring color with 
absolute accuracy as well as a nomenclature giving the 
power to describe even the most minute shade of color. 
Messrs. Fleming & Co. (who have a warehouse in 
Beekman street, New York) will supply any standard 
color in any consistency, and thus complete the facility 
of obtaining any exact shade from description only. 
The pigments which come the nearest to the standard 
glasses with their measured deviations from them are 
as follows : 

Pure carmine is in exact accord with the glass 
standard red. 

Lemon yellow is .3 orange off glass standard yel- 
low and is also .002 of light brighter. 

Cobalt is .4 off glass standard blue and .oo2 of light 
brighter. 

Of the normal orange, orpiment is the nearest 
approach, being .6 red off standard orange. 

imerald green is in exact color accord with the 
standard glass but 2.5 units brighter. 

French mauve is 1.6 and .6 black out of accord 
with the glass standard violet. 

One caution is, perhaps, hardly necessary, but may 
be useful, namely, that there must not be the slightest 
confusion in the mind between colored light and pig- 
ments. They are essentially different structurally —the 
pigment, being opaque, reflects back the colored rays ; 
the colored rays exist and can be seen. ‘They are 
obtainable from the normal white ray of light, which 
consists of six equal colored rays, by masking the 
other five. 

Take au instance: Three photographic color nega- 
tives in a triple optical lantern, thrown in register upon 
a white screen, give as perfect a colored picture as is 
possible in human affairs. Directly, however, we sub- 
stitute pigments for rays of color, all the conditions of 
things are changed. The colored rays mix as they fall 
on the screen, the pigments have to be laid on separ- 
ately and their blending effected by superposing them. 
Even the highest transparency of dye or pigment must 
of necessity destroy part of the reflective power of the 
one it covers. Every printer knows that a different 
violet is produced when red superposes blue than when 
it is vice versa, and that a blue over a yellow produces 
a different green to that of the same yellow printed 
over the same blue. This, in the writer’s opinion, 
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is the rock upon which trichromatic photo process 
will split and come to grief. It is an inherent dif- 
ficulty and seems fatal to perfection. By using 
standard colors for red, yellow and blue, one gets 
rid of many difficulties; but this, so far as one can 
see, is insuperable. By using very transparent colors 
of pure standard inks in which no other color what- 
ever is reflected, one avoids the difficulty of the 
degradation of colors, by using the blue, for instance, 
for both violet and green. If the red contains orange 
and the blue violet, the orange will degrade the 
product; and in like manner, if the yellow reflects 
orange also, the produced green will be degraded. 
Hitherto I have seen many tricolor photo process pic- 
tures simply ruined through such mistakes in the 
choice of the pigments with which they were printed. 

This brings me to another point respecting this 
process: the want of accuracy in recording the color of 
the camera screens, which cut off the other rays and 
eliminate only the three required. This, however, by 
Lovibond’s system could very easily be remedied, and 
the colored rays that are transmitted could then, logic- 
ally, be brought to color-accord with the pigments with 
which it was subsequently to be printed. 

As Mr. Lewis Wright said in conversation with 
me the other day, ‘‘ My advice is to discard theory 
and be content to work away practically ; the old color 
theories are all gone to pieces of late.’’ 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROCESS WORK IN THE OLD AND 
BY W. H. HYSLOP. 
NTERING on the new year, it is well to look 
E back over the past one and see what has been 
done in the way of progress. 

The work of the past year has been of higher aver- 
age than that of previous years; there is not now that 
great gulf between the work of certain high-class firms 
and the work of the rank and file which obtained, say, 
three years ago. 

The use of copper and the enamel methods of print- 
ing are greatly responsible for the improvement ; this 
has become so general that it is seldom one comes 
across a half-tone zinc cut, all of which is very satis- 
factory, but it has left us without a standard. We 
have not now the work of some firm so immeasurably 
superior to that of everyone else that we naturally try 
to reach that point, but we have reached a dead level ; 
it may be a high level, but a dead level itis. It is not 
good that this state of affairs should continue, and yet 
it is very hard to see how with present methods it can 
be improved. Knowledge is now so general and the 
power of individuality in the operator so limited that 
it is only by new methods that another standard can 
be set. 

Progress in England would seem to- have been 
greater than it has been here ; but this is because they 
were so very far behind, and it is only by their use of 
our methods that they are approaching our standard. 


NEW YEARS. 
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In the matter of new firms they have beaten us com- 
pletely ; there seems to have set in a regular craze 
to start a photo-engraving business ; from Land’s End 
to John O’Groat’s House, we hear of new firms. This, 
of course, can only continue so long ; prices will soon 
tell the tale of competition, and then comes the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Our friends across the water get credit for being 
conservative, but when one reads the photographic lit- 
erature of Great Britain we are forced to the conclusion 
that they are not so conservative, after all. 

Before they have mastered our well-tried methods, 
they tire of them and want something else, and it leads 
them into a very wide field, so wide and so dark thata 
process journal says in a perfectly serious way : ‘‘ We 
don’t feel much interested in this ‘blue process,’ 
because we have an idea that with the New Year we 
can ‘go one better’ on both the ‘Enameline’ and 
‘Blue’ in an even more revolutionary direction. One 
hint only we can give on this: The new process will 
dispense entirely with the salts of chromium, it will 
save several existing operations, will be simpler, will 
need fewer appliances, and will be independent of 
either daylight or electric light.’’ 

This is very interesting, and we will hope to have 
particulars very soon of this wonderful process, which 
is independent of daylight, or electric light, especially 
the latter, for we all know how the light bills run up, 
and lighting companies are so independent that it 
would be a mercy to be able to say, ‘‘ take your 
lights to ——.”’ 

In connection with such a process we may next 
month give a general idea of how such can be worked, 
leaving to experimenters the getting out of details. 

Colorwork has been the subject of much discussion 
during the past year, and will continue so during the 
present year ; but we fail to see why American firms 
should send to Germany and France to learn what can 
be learned a great deal nearer home, and not in the 
complicated ways which obtain in these countries 
where labor and handwork are cheap. 

It is not necessary, it seems to us, to go abroad to 
learn anything in process work so far as photo-engrav- 
ing is concerned ; we are ahead at the present time and 


‘“ going easy.’ 


THE PARISIAN FETE OF THE DEAD. 


From the last day in October till November 2 following, are 
the three days devoted to the Féte of the Dead —that is, to 
visiting the graveyards and the decorations of God’s Acres. 
At least twenty cemeteries in and around Paris are thus annual 
pilgrimage grounds. The French have really a cult for the 
dead, love to visit their resting-places and recall their memories. 
Yet the affectionate custom of repeating the anniversary of 
obituaries — a once-a-year recalling ‘“‘to sight’’—in the news- 
papers, has never been tried in France. In visiting the ceme- 
teries, a correspondent suggests that some enterprising printer 
bring out maps of these cities of the dead, marking on the 
alleys the spots where leading celebrities repose. These maps, 
the suggester thinks, if sold at a couple of cents, would lave 
an enormous sale during the three ‘‘ Black Days.”’ 











FROM ORIGINAL SKETCH BY JOHN SLOAN. 
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BOOKS, AUTHORS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


BY IRVING. 


ERIODICAL literature, both foreign and domestic, has 
been lately given over to the death of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his Samoan home on December 3 last. 

One who has kept informed on the subject could have compiled 
a very interesting scrapbook on the author’s genius, his cheer- 
fulness, his kindness of heart, and his unswerving purpose to 
enrich and ornament our literature to the fullest extent of his 
powers. Opinions differ as widely as to the relative merits of 
his poetry, his essays, and his romances, as they do about the 
creeds of Christendom. One claims that the novelist had a 
proper estimation of his own genius, while another claims that 
the man’s modesty was proverbial. He has himself said that 
he played the ‘‘sedulous ape’’ to Hazlitt and others. But if he 
wore any other than his own mantle he did so gracefully. One 
of the most touching testimonials to his kindness of heart 
appears in a communication to the London 77mes signed “‘ H.”’ 
“Seven years ago,”’ runs that communication, ‘‘I lay ill in San 
Francisco, an obscure journalist, quite friendless. Stevenson, 
who knew me slightly, came to my bedside and said, ‘I sup- 
pose you are like all of us ; you don’t keep your money. Now, 
if a little loan, as between one man-of-letters and another —eh ?’ 
This to a lad writing rubbish for a vulgar sheet in California.” 


ONE of his books of verse is dedicated to the ‘“‘ many doc- 
tors who have brought me comfort and help,’ among others 
“that wise youth, my uncle, Doctor Balfour.’’ Another of his 
books, the first edition of the ‘‘New Arabian Nights’’ (1882), 
contains this note: ‘‘I must prefix a word of thanks to the 
gentleman who condescended to borrow the gist of one of my 
stories, and even to honor it with the addition of his signature. 
This mark of appreciation emboldened me to make the present 
collection.” 


IN his book of verse entitled ‘‘ Underwoods,”’ he prints some 
lines to his friend ‘‘ Dear Andrew, with the brindled hair.’ 
Mr. Lang has never printed his answer in any collection of his 
verse, so far as we recall, and they may be unfamiliar : 

“Dear Louis of the awful cheek, 
Who told you it was right to speak, 
Where all the world might hear and stare — 
Of other fellows’ ‘ brindled hair’? 
‘Shadows, we are,’ the sophist knew — 
Shadows—‘and shadows we pursue.’ 
For this my Ghost will chase your shadow 
From Skerryvore to Colorado.”’ 


Mr. W. E. HENLEY has given us a speaking portrait of his 
friend in the precious volume entitled ‘‘A Book of Verses,’’ but 
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we can only make room here for the less charitable portrait by 
Stevenson himself, in his volume ‘‘ Underwoods”’ : 
“Tam a kind of farthing dip, 

Unfriendly to the nose and eyes; 


A blue-behinded ape, I skip 
Upon the trees of Paradise. 


‘At mankind’s feast, I take my place 
In solemn, sanctimonious state, 

And have the air of saying grace 

While I defile the dinner-plate. 


‘*T am ‘the smiler with the knife,’ 
The battener upon garbage, I— 
Dear Heaven, with such a rancid life 
Were it not better far to die? 


“Yet still, about the human pale, 
I love to scamper, love to race, 
To swing by my irreverent tail 
All over the most holy place ; 
‘“‘And when at length, some golden day, 
The unfailing sportsman, aiming at, 
Shall bag, me--all the world shall say: 
Thank God, and there’s an end of that!” 

So MUCH has been and is being written about Napoleon (and 
by Napoleon, we mean the first of that name), that someone 
should give us a comprehensive bibliography of the best books 
on the subject in French and English. It would be singular if 
Chicago did not contribute its quota of printed matter to the 
weighty subject, since Boston and several of the other small 
cities have had their fling. As usual, Chicago departs from the 
set lines, and its quota is not by any one of the innumerable 
biased or unbiased Secretaries or other attachés of the Empe- 
ror. Furthermore, the book before us (issued by the Werner 
Company at a price within the reach of all) tells the story of 
Napoleon’s life and exploits, from the time he left Corsica until 
he landed at St. Helena, in a novel and entertaining way — 
by a series of pictures reproduced in half-tone from the origi- 
nals or good prints thereof. There are over three hundred of 
these pictures, each with a descriptive note, and the whole 
prefaced with a general introduction by John L. Stoddard. 
The object of the book “is to present in a connected series 
some of the great events of his career, which shall by word and 
picture suggest a study of the complex life which lies behind 
them. They do not form an exhaustive narrative. For such 
a work not fifty volumes nor a thousand illustrations would 
suffice.’’ But this series of pictures, with the accompanying 
notes descriptive thereof, however inadequate Mr. Stoddard 
may consider them, are yet very instructive and entertaining. 
We do not, nor do the publishers, offer the book as a high 
example of art, but it is of a character to appeal with almost 
equal force to young and old, and no one can turn its pages 
without interest, however little he may be immediately con- 
cerned with the principal figure, or his ‘‘ meteoric course,’’ as 
depicted therein. The publishers have wisely and appropriately 
conceived the idea of producing in exact facsimile a unique 
literary curiosity, which is offered gratis to each purchaser of 
the book. This is nothing less than ‘‘ The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon,” by W. M. Thackeray; or, as he preferred to sign 
himself in those days, Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. A copy of this 
excessively rare little pamphlet has sold in London for the 
astonishingly high price of $200. It is claimed by the publish- 
ers of the facsimile that only six copies of the original are 
known to exist. But however this may be, the merit of the 
book, written as it was by an eye-witness of the events it 
chronicles, has, perhaps, no parallel in any language. ‘‘ Have 
you read Thackeray’s little book —‘The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon ’?”’ asks Edward FitzGerald of W. H. Thompson, 
in 1841, ‘‘If not, pray do; and buy it, and ask others to buy 
it; as each copy sold puts 7%d. in T’s pocket, which is very 
empty just now, I take it. I think this book is the best 
thing he has done.”’ 


WE understand that another book on the great emperor is 
also being prepared for early publication in Chicago. This 
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work, we believe, is to be fully illustrated and devoted almost 
exclusively to his military career. 


A LATE number of the A/henc@um (London) contained a 
communication in answer to an article by Mr. Stott, the pub- 
lisher, which recently appeared in the Nineteenth Century, 
entitled ‘‘The Decay of Bookselling.”? The writer of the letter 
in the Atheneum claims that ‘in 1890 there were published 
4,414 new works, and in 1893 the number was 5,129.’’ He con- 
cludes, therefore, that the title of Mr. Stott’s article should 
have been ‘‘ The Decay of Booksellers.” 


THE ‘‘History of the Art of Bookbinding,” edited by W. 
Salt Brassington (Elliot Stock, London, and Macmillan & Co., 
New York), is based upon ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Nature and 
the Form of the Books of the Ancients,’’ by the late John Han- 
nett, brought down to date: or perhaps we should say carried 
back to the remotest date, as the modern part of the book and 
the illustrations by modern or present-day binders are provok- 
ingly meager. But the history of the modern branch of the 
art has been handsomely dealt with by Mr. Herbert P. Horne. 
To one who is interested in Babylonian and Assyrian remains, 
ancient manuscripts, the Rosetta Stone, the preparation and 
use of papyrus, and the earliest records of prehistoric man 
generally, Mr. Brassington’s book will serve as a useful compila- 
tion. It isa little bulky, but the text shows greater care in the 
proofreading than is usually given to the books of Mr. Stock. 
No doubt there is need of such a book, for reference purposes 
if for nothing else, and as it is not intended to appeal to the 
lovers of modern decorative art, we should not expect to 
find in it more than was the author’s purpose to give. To the 
Books of the Ancients Mr. Brassington devotes fifty pages, to 
the History of the Art of Bookbinding nearly two hundred 
pages, and to Modern English Bookbinding about thirty 
pages. The history of the gold and silver smiths, the enam- 
elers, the carvers in ivory, and the monastic bookbindings show 
a great deal of careful research; and the chapter on Books in 
Chains, ornamented edges, and embroidered bindings is very 
comprehensive, and touched with becoming gravity. 

Of living English binders Mr. Brassington has little to say — 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson and Mr. Zaehnsdorf being the only 
names conspicously mentioned. To the former, however, he 
is generous in his praise, and credits him with an original and 
distinctive style of decoration. 


THE second of the series of illustrated monographs issued 
by the Bibliographical Society has made its appearance. ‘Jan 
van Doesborgh, Printer at Antwerp,’ it is called, and the 
author— Mr. Robert Proctor—divides his essay into three 
parts. The first is introductory ; the second is devoted to the 
bibliography, in which the books are chronogically arranged ; 
and the third part is given up to illustrations — wood-cut 
borders, wood cuts, or minor metal initials and various minor 
ornaments. These illustrations are not so interesting as those 
in the first monograph, which was devoted to Ratdolt. And 
Mr. Proctor tells us that Doesborgh, an unscrupulous borrower, 
cannot “‘ be called a printer careful in the selection or use of 
his materials.’ In ‘‘making up” he was not particular in 
selecting his illustrations, and did not hesitate to employ a cut 
of Jonah and a whale to illustrate the mention of a ship. Some- 
times he would turn his hand to translating, but with little 
more success artistically. But for such an early printer he was 
very energetic, and Mr. Proctor's list embraces thirty-two books 
attributed to him, and it is not unlikely that there were many 
more. The monographs themselves are very excellent speci- 
mens of printing, such as one may reasonably expect from the 
Chiswick Press. 





A NEWSPAPER-MAN’S OPINION. 


I value THE INLAND PRINTER very highly, indeed. There 


is no publication of the trade I read with greater interest.— 
James W. Scott, publisher Chicago Herald. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


MONG the numerous patents relating to the art of print- 
ing, granted during the past month, no less than three 
covered apparatus for feeding single sheets to presses, 

One of these feeding devices is shown in Fig. 1, which illus- 
trates the invention of George R. Clarke, of Montel, Texas, the 
patent for which has been assigned to the Danbury Printing 
Press Company, of Danbury, Connecticut. This feeder is used 
in connection with a press having a reciprocating form bed and 
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a cylinder rotating intermittently in one direction. The pile 
of sheets is carried by the reciprocating bed and advances with 
it up to the cylinder where the front end of the lower sheet of 
the pile is drawn downward toward the gripping fingers by 
means of aroller, D. This roller has a row of holes, and the 
air is exhausted from it at the moment that the paper comes in 
contact therewith. The view shows the position of the parts 
when the bed has advanced to the end of its forward stroke. 
Another machine for feeding sheets of paper to a press or 
ruler, was patented by Nicholas Lux, of Topeka, Kansas, and 
by him assigned to Harry Bradshaw, of the same place. The 
sheet is detached from the top of the pile by a revolving arin, 
and immediately seized at one corner by an oscillating grip 
fork. The fork turns the sheet over and delivers its then front 
edge to a pair of rollers which pass it along to the tapes lead- 
ing into the printing or ruling machine. Between the tapes 
are friction wheels covered with rubber which serve to work 
the sheet against the side guide to insure accurate register. 
Henry B. Cooley and John M. Noble, of Hartford, Connect- 
icut, and James A. Trevor, of Manchester, England, were the 
inventors of the third paper-feeding machine patented during 


the month. In this instance the sheets are fed from the bottom 


















































of the pile, being separated by a suction device in order that 
they may be grasped by the feeder proper. With this type of 
apparatus the feeding can be continuous, as it is not necessary 
to stop the machine to replenish the pile. A special effort is 
made to construct a machine which will be simple in operation, 
and which can be easily repaired. 

Fig. 2 shows a cylinder printing machine invented by John 
Brooks, of Plainfield, New Jersey, who assigned the patent 
therefor to the Potter Printing Press Company. The press is a 
color press in which the sheet after receiving one impression is _ 
transferred, the same side uppermost, to another cylinder to 
receive another impression in different colored ink on the same 






































side. The main object in view is to increase the capacity of 
the machine by enabling it to print longer sheets without 
increasing the diameter of the impression cylinders. The 
impression surface is greater than the circumference of the 
cylinder. 

A second patent granted to Mr. Brooks and assigned to the 
same company covers a bed and cylinder printing machine, the 
invention relating particularly to the means for operating and 
controlling the motion of the impression cylinder with refer- 
ence to the bed. The mechanism which reciprocates the bed 
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FIG. 3. 


also reciprocates in a constant plane a continuous endless 
cylinder-driving rack to time the impression cylinder con- 
stantly for securing accurate register while the sheet is being 
printed. 

Marcus Lane, of Freeport, Illinois, has invented a machine 
which can be used either as a typewriter, or to make matrices 
upon a plastic bed, which can afterward be bordered and used 
in making a stereotype plate. 
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Fig. 3 is a diagram showing the electric connections of a 
casting and setting machine invented by George A. Goodson, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and by him assigned to the Good- 
son Type Casting and Setting Company, of the same place. 
This machine produces and sets up from molten metal indi- 
vidual type in justified lines. To secure this result it is neces- 
sary to use the machine illustrated and also a companion 
machine called a composing machine, which prepares a per- 
forated controlling strip and a typewritten proof of the compo- 
sition. This strip contains perforations representing every ele- 
ment of the composition or line of matter as well as controlling 
the justifier. When the strip is fed to the casting machine 
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electrical contacts made through the perforations control the 


casting of the proper type and make the lines. 

Fig. 4 shows a printing press invented jointly by Richard 
Clark & Louis M. Crom, of Warsaw, Ohio. It belongs to that 
class which employs a stationary type bed and a traveling 
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impression cylinder. Paper is fed in sheets from tables at 
opposite ends of the press and impressions are made at each 
endwise movement of the cylinder so that one sheet from each 
table is printed upon one side at each complete reciprocation 
of the cylinder. 

Fig. 5 shows a chromatic printing device patented by Theo- 
dore J. Turley, of Nashville, Tennessee. It can be readily 
attached to an ordinary press, the frame being secured within 
the main form. When the form passes to the right under the 
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FIG. 6. 


blank ink rollers the color frame is depressed. Upon the 
reversal of the bed of the machine, when the form reaches the 
impression cylinder, the color form is brought to a level with 
the rest of the type and both are printed from at one impres- 
sion. 

After an interval of several months another patent has been 
taken out by Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey. It 
covers the bed and cylinder printing machine illustrated in 
Fig. 6. With this machine, which has a flat form bed, it is 
possible to print sheets of any length and printed upon both 
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FIG. 7. 


sides, or to print sheets of any length shorter than two com- 
plete copies on one side or on both sides, as desired. The 
printed sheets are delivered either to a fly or a folder. 
James A. Keyes, of New York city, patented a composing 
stick, which is shown in Fig. 7, and assigned the same to N. 5S. 
Perkins, of New London, Connecticut. The quoin is claimed 
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to be an improvement upon that of A. M. White, patented five 
years ago, which employed a compressible slide in connection 
with means for forcing the same upon opposite edges of the 
stick. According to the present improvement the slide is 
made in one piece of solid metal, instead of two. When the 
cam lever is in the proper position, shown in full lines in the 
cut, the side pieces are compressed to lock the slide in position. 
When in the position shown in dotted lines, the sides are 
relaxed and the slide can be easily moved along the stick. 





Fig. 8 is a perspective view of a plate and base for printing, 
invented by Albert G. Wade, of Elkhart, Indiana. The base 
provides an entire solid and equal foundation for all parts of 
the plate, to form a perfect and even impression throughout 
its entire surface. Moreover, the plate can be taken directly 
off its base without removing the base from the form, if it is 
desired to substitute a different plate. 


A COUNTRY EDITOR AND PRINTER — HOLLIS 
CORBIN. 


BY NED P. KEYES. 
HEN a sketch ofa distinguished worker in any branch 
of the ‘‘ Art Preservative of Arts’? appears in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, it is almost invariably one of a 
metropolitan inhabitant. It is seldom that a publisher in a 
small country town has the facilities, coupled with the neces- 
sary skill and taste, to bring distinction 
as an ‘“‘art printer,’? while now and then, 
as the rural districts rear a star in the 
editorial field, the said star is seen to 
twinkle by the city publishers and ere 
long a handsome salary has lured this 
promising individual into the depths of 
a metropolitan ‘ brainery.”’ 

Hollis Corbin, the subject of this 
sketch, while far from being a literary 
giant, is one of the youngest of Michi- 
gan’s successful publishers. He is but 
twenty-one years of age, and for the past 
year and a half has been editor and proprietor of the St. 
Johns News, and has meanwhile gained considerable distinc- 
tion as an artistic job printer. The Mews is a weekly paper, 
of moderate pretensions, published at St. Johns, Michigan, and 
its editor is as nearly one of the town’s pioneers as his age 
will permit, having resided there from birth. 

Mr. Corbin péssesses a remarkable taste for job composition, 
and the rapidity with which he picked up the trade, consider- 
ing somewhat inferior facilities, is exceptional. 

While not egotistical, he always takes advantage of an 
opportunity to push himself forward, in a business way, and is 
undoubtedly the most judicious advertiser in St. Johns. In 
school he advanced to the second year in the higher depart- 
ment, making but a commonplace record, and then dropped 
out to accept a position in a local publishing house. Having a 

















HOLLIS CORBIN. 


little previous knowledge of the business, his time was valued 
at $3 per week. A little later he received $5, and, after the 
lapse of another few months, an opposing publisher secured 
his services for $8 per week. Here he worked less than a year 
and then refused $10, having previously made arrangements to 
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buy the News. He is quite unwilling to talk about his inten- 
tions for the future, but I have an authentic inkling that he 
will start a model printery, for jobwork exclusively, in some 
large city in the course of a year or two. It will at least 
be interesting to watch the future movements of one who has 
made such rapid and admirable strides in the printing bus- 
iness before reaching his majority. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


UST as the mail is closing I have a sheet of specimens 
of electro ‘‘Jagd-Vignetten ”’ or Hunting Subjects, 
by Paul Leutemann, of Leipsic, whose fine art 
vignettes have already been noted in these pages. 
There are twenty-two subjects, chiefly corners, and 
as examples of animal drawing they would be dif- 
ficult to surpass. Especially notable is 5,148, a 
startled rabbit, all his senses on the alert, and 5,150, 

. a fox ‘‘ lying low,”’ with an unsuspecting rabbit in 
the background. The figures are instinct with life. Two 
initials in two sizes, H and J, are shown, to correspond. ‘There 
does not appear to be an alphabet, and they are probably 
special letters for invitation card. The larger sized J forms 
the initial of this paragraph. 

From the Aktiengesell- 
schaft (Offenbach) I have an- 
other parcel of novelties, con- 
taining, however, only one 
new series of type faces—a 
script, shown in two sizes, 
72-point and 96-point, cast 
from original punches, but 
corresponding exactly in scale 
with the largest two sizes of 
Bruce’s Penman, and so nearly in design that careful com- 
parison is needed to detect any difference so far as most of 
the letters are concerned. The lines, however, are heavier; 
the cap K is not quite the same, and flourished portions of 
the caps, entirely in hair-line in the American face, are thick- 
ened in the German copy. None of the nu- e 
merous adjuncts to the original Penman are : 
shown; but a variety of large and sweeping 
terminal flourishes are supplied. 
In another respect also the orig- 
inal model is departed from; as 
the letter appears to be cast in 
ordinary fashion, without the in- 
terlocking kerns which form a 
special feature of the Penman. It 
is a compliment to the original 
designer of that face, that it has < 
not only been reproduced ex- 
actly in Germany, but that after 
sO many years a continental 
foundry has thought it worth while to produce so close a copy. 
Several sheets are occupied by an almost bewildering variety 
of brass-rule ornaments, including terminals for standard 
faces, 1-point, 2 point and 4-point; crescents of all manner of 
fancy faces, and beautifully engraved centers and end-orna- 
ments. Lastly, a double sheet shows thirty new art vignettes, 
landscape corners, head and side pieces; all admirable both 
in design and execution ; and another sheet illustrates a num- 
ber of them in actual and appropriate use, combined with 
borders, rule and display lines of type. 

Another example of German adaptation of an American idea 
is to be found in the compound letter “‘Iris,’’ by Schelter & 
Giesecke, of Leipsic. ‘‘Lotos’’ (caps only), is a sanserif in 
five sizes, 14-point to 42-point, It has as much of the ol«d-face 
















character as can be introduced into a letter of this style ; has 
duplicate sorts of several letters, some of which extend above 
or below the line. ‘‘Solanum’”’ is the same face opened more 
than half-way from the top of the letter. Worked together in 
register, the compound letter is called ‘‘Iris,’’ and the general 
effect closely resembles that of the well-known two-color 
ancient gothic of the Keystone Foundry —a letter which has 
become popular in these colonies. 

I have to acknowledge the second number of the Printers’ 
Quarterly, from the Inland Foundry. The novelties therein 
shown (the ‘‘ Woodward” face and the borders) I noted in my 
last. I find I was in error in crediting the Keystone Foundry’s 
letter ‘‘ Drexel’’ to this house. I must have seen and described 
this letter when it first came out ; but it requires an exceptional 
memory to retain the large number of new faces now appear- 
ing and discriminate between them. I see that in addition to 
the valuable feature of standard line, the I. T. F. also adopts 
the point-set system throughout its whole product, the unit 
being '-point, or ji; pica. As I have elsewhere shown in these 
pages, however minute the unit may be, uniformity of propor- 
tion throughout a series is impossible in any scheme of arith- 
metical progression; but the disadvantages of geometrical 
progression in either of the type dimensions are so serious that 
the practical printer must be content to dispense with strict 
proportion in face — which, by the way, was not always observed 
under the old system. I have looked carefully through every 
original face in the Inland Foundry’s specimen, and in not 
one instance do I find any irregularity in the set of the printed 
lines, such as has been complained of — and in a few cases has 
really been apparent — where systematic set has been attempted. 
I am convinced that in any system of point-set (unless an 
absurdly large unit be adopted) any irregularity is owing to 
want of due attention to detail either in designing or casting. 
Those printers who, like myself and my friend Mr. N. J. Wer- 
ner, have for years past been ‘‘crying in the wilderness” for 
SYSTEM in typefounding, and whose appeals have so long fallen 
on deaf ears, will soon have little left to wish for — except this, 
perhaps: that they were twenty or twenty-five years younger, 
and were just about to furnish their office throughout with new 
material, 





YE BACKSLIDER — BY P. F. CARTER. 





NOTES FROM THE BINDERY. 

_ ADHESIVE PASTE FOR BALLOTS AND ENVELOPES.— Arthur 
M. Roy, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘Please answer 
through your columns the following: In this state the ballot 
law requires that the corner of the ballots be ‘“‘edged with 
adhesive paste,’ so that the corner may be doubled over the 
number. Some printers find the gumming of the ballots a 
great bugbear. We have used dextrin with fairly satisfactory 
results. Can you suggest some formula better than dextrin 
and quick-drying ? What do envelope makers use? Answer. 
— Take of gum arabic one-half pound and mix in two quarts 
of water, boiling the mixture and stirring until the gum is 
thoroughly dissolved. Add thereto of wood alcohol one quar- 
ter ounce. This latter acts as a dryer. Envelope makers use 
various modifications of the above formula, with the addition 
of flavoring essences. 
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THE SWING PORTRAIT. 


In another part of this issue will be found a full-page half- 
tone of the late Prof. David Swing, pastor of the People’s 
church, Chicago, a reproduction direct from the original alto- 
gravure. The Binner Engraving Company, of Chicago, have 
arranged with Mr. J. Gelert, the sculptor of this portrait, to 
furnish the original altogravures, which have been prepared 
by them, in three forms: printed on imperial Japanese paper 
(13 by 16 inches) in sepia, $1 ; on extra heavy imperial Japanese 
paper (13 by 16 inches) $1.50; mounted on extra heavy beveled 
card mount, $2. The Binner Company will send these por- 
traits in any of the above forms by mail, to any address, upon 
receipt of remittance. They have also prepared altogravures 
in the same styles of Abraham Lincoln, by H. H. Zearing, 
the sculptor. Both of these subjects have been copyrighted. 
The half-tone reproduction gives a very good idea of the beauty 
of these altogravures, but the originals must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 


A ‘*RUSH’’ JOB OF BOOKWORK. 

The French Academy has a long printer’s job on hand and 
that must make the mouths of unemployed typographers 
water. It commenced its famous “‘ Dictionary ’’ under Riche- 
lieu, and during the reign of Louis XIII. The letter ‘““N”’ 
column is not yet completed, and when the turn for letter 
“7?” Renau calculated that at least two centuries would be 
required to reach that Omega. Those who print for the Acad- 
emy may feel their Psalmist’s span of life provided for. 


OUT-OF-WORK PRINTERS LEAVING THE TRADE. 


A Chicago correspondent sends to us the following note: 
“The prospect of being thrown out of employment by the 
machines has created the desire among a number of printers, 
who have saved a hundred dollars or so, to start into the job 
printing business in this city for themselves. While the prin- 
ciple which suggests this desire is most commendable, still it is 
a case of jumping from the frying pan into the fire. A little 
investigation on their part would show a deplorable state of 
affairs in the field they propose entering. They would find it 
was already overcrowded. They would discover that to secure 
a customer work must be taken at a ridiculously low rate. 
The customer demands this low rate simply because he has 
been spoiled from paying good prices by cut-rate offices. They 
would discover that instead of upholding good prices, as had 
been their custom while wage-workers, that their only hope of 
gaining a bare livelihood would lie in cutting prices. They 
would find that with their limited material they would be con- 
fined to certain lines of work only, and although some firms 
may have promised them all their printing, they could handle 
only the less paying portion of it. The investigation would 
also show that the firms who have thousands of dollars 
invested, and who give employment to dozens of printers, are 
battling not only against the hard times, made harder by this 
unequal competition, but also from outside competition, for it 
is an unpleasant fact for our printing firms to know that many 
offices within a radius of five hundred miles of this city are 
doing work and dependent upon business solicited here. The 
versatile printer will not be daunted by this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in his profession, but will speedily adapt himself 
to circumstances and enter into other paths of life as merrily 
as though he was setting double-leaded agate.”’ 





DESERVES A LARGE PATRONAGE — AND HAS IT. 


I must say that THE INLAND PRINTER deserves a large 
patronage. There is not a printer, pressman, editor, manager 
or a person connected with the printing trade but what should 
have a copy of your elegant and instructive publication. It is 
superior to any journal in its field in the world, and that is say- 
ing a great deal.—George W. Small, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant. 


subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








THE VIEWS OF A BROAD-MINDED PRINTER. 


To the Editor: BUFFALO, N. Y., January 10, 1895. 

Times have changed. We straight-matter newspaper men 
who used to find nothing of real live interest in the trade jour- 
nals except personals and union matters, now find that we have 
as many technical and mechanical points to keep posted on as 
our cousins of the job, press and stereo rooms, and you are 
entitled to praise for the way in which THE INLAND PRINTER 
is covering everything. 

Iam particularly pleased with the line you are taking on 
matters-concerning union questions—that there is good on 
both sides of the house. Plenty of us admit that privately, 
but many of us will not do so publicly. When employer and 
employe fully appreciate that fact it will lead to official recog- 
nition of each other by the association and the union ; it will 
lead to official agreements on trade questions for stated periods, 
and will do away with senseless strikes and lockouts and pre- 
vent personal quarrels having much influence on business mat- 
ters. At least I think so, and it seems to me that THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be the means of reaching that end. If it should 
be so you will deserve a monument. REASON. 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THAT COMMA. 


To the Editor: MEDINA, Ohio, January 7, 1895. 

One who has observed carefully for twenty years the 
frequent method of punctuating certain passages cannot fail to 
be aware that mere fad and whim are too much in the saddle. 
With the introduction of typesetting machines, and the pro- 
duction of magazines in the jobroom, anarchy seems to bid 
fair to come out ahead. A ray of hope, however, springs 
up in my mind after reading the masterly articles in THE 
INLAND PRINTER by F. Horace Teall. His conclusions are 
based on reason and not on mere whim; and how his sugges- 
tions can be overlooked, even in his own articles, is more than 
I can understand. This matter came to my mind lately on 
receiving a letter from a friend who made a slight protest 
against one of Mr. Teall’s conclusions in regard to the use of 
the last comma in such a sentence as this: Smith, Brown, 
Gray, and Jones. If four persons are alluded to, practically all 
of the scholarship of the world has decided in favor of all the 
commas, for Gray and Jones are no more connected in thought 
than Brown and Gray. ‘The presence of the conjunction 
makes no difference, for it is grammatically present between 
all the words. If the last comma is omitted, the four persons 
would be reduced to three, and then the names should be 
printed Smith, Brown, Gray & Jones. In this case the Gray & 
Jones constitute one party. This is so plain that no serious 
attempt at defending the omission of the comma has ever been 
made, I believe. In reading periodicals printed in the way I 
have condemned, I am constantly at a loss to get the meaning, 
and feel as if arung were broken out of my ladder. I have 
yet to see the comma omitted in such cases in any British 
periodical or review ; and that alone should satisfy a writer as 
to the correctness of its use, for British correctors of the press 
are, as a class, men of scholarly attainments, and not, as is too 
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often the case here, mere compositors or job printers, knowing 
no more about the critical use of commas than of Hebrew shevas 
or Greek accents. However, I consider Harper Brothers, of 
New York, equal to any other house in the world in regard to 
correct punctuation, even if they do offend me occasionally by 
cutting the word ‘“‘ everywhere ”’ in two. 

In a journal before me I find the words, ‘‘ Use red, blue and 
yellow ink.’’ That is, the blue and yellow must be mixed, 
making green. Then why not say red and green, and be done 
with it? But here is a case where the comma should not be 
used after the word “‘blue’’: ‘‘The strips were braided 
together in groups of white and black, yellow and pink, blue 
and gray.’’ This shows that the omission before the conjunc- 
tion makes one thing of two nouns. 

I have lately seen such terrible consolidations as these : 
Anyone, noone, someone, everyone, everyman, sometime. 
Such fads started in ill taste and ignorance, and are now quite 
common. Even the critical Sunday School Times indulges in 
such pleasantry, besides omitting the hyphen in ‘‘ Sunday- 
school,’’ when for two imperative reasons it should be used. 

W. P. Root. 





THE SHORTER WORKDAY. 


To the Editor: NORFOLK, Va., December 24, 1894. 

In days past, when printing was in its infancy, when we 
had crude material to work with, consuming considerable time 
in spacing or justifying job type, with little or no ornamenta- 
tion, when we had sufficient time to go and get a drink of 
water and come back to the press in time to put in the next 
sheet, we worked ten hours a day, and then ceased from our 
labors to retire to our home, not so weary as to cause life to be 
a burden; but now in the busy activities of today with the 
improved methods at our command, we handle two pieces of 
work to one then, we tax our minds considerably more, we 
hear the hum of improved presses, by which, instead of turn- 
ing out 800 or 1,000 an hour, we feed 1,500 to 2,500 per hour. 
Even the more robust feels the necessity of a shorter work- 
day, in order to retain health to attend to the duties of life, 
of home and of family. 

A writer has said recently that the printing trade could 
draw no comparisons with the builders’ trade as regards 
expenses. I answer: Every successful business must be 
conducted on a paying basis. If in the printing business 
our expenses are greater than the builders’, of course our 
percentage for doing business must be greater. For instance, 
if we have to consider the amount of money invested in our 
business at a certain per cent, depreciation of stock so much, 
profit and loss, collecting, superintendence, rent, power, heat, 
insurance, etc., our aggregate in the whole may be a greater 
percentage for conducting a business than the builders’, there- 
fore we must place our estimates in accordance with these 
existing exigencies. If a builder carries no stock, and has a 
dilapidated shop in an alley, or has no shop at all—takes 
orders at his residence—and does not furnish tools for his 
workmen, he may have not as great a percentage of expense in 
estimating as the printers. 

Another argument comes to our mind —that the amateur 
does work at a less figure than we can do it. And the /a/e pro- 
prietor can do work cheaper than we can —they do not need 
to have a collector, superintendent, power, no high rent, and 
they work long hours. Let me tell you they would not be in 
it if the union was run on nine hours and the apprentice rules 
were enforced, allowing a certain number of apprentices in an 
office. The amateur and late proprietor themselves may work 
longer hours in order to do all their bookkeeping (or blotter- 
keeping), setting type, running presses, etc., but they are only 
one in an office, and that counterbalances with larger offices in 
sometimes making longer hours for bookkeeper, superintend- 
ent or some other. In my part of the country they cannot do 
work cheaper than in larger offices for the reason that certain 
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offices make specialties of one line of business. One office 
makes a specialty of commercial work —the larger office 
receives an order for 5,000 bill-heads, 1,000 receipts and other 
office-saving blanks, and works the bill-heads on paper ruled 
two, four or six on a sheet with the same quantity for other 
customers ; and probably is turning out 20,000 or 30,0co impres- 
sions while the amateur is turning out 5,000, and so on, doub- 
ling up with other work, always having orders sufficient to 
adopt this plan. Can the amateur do business with such com- 
petition ? 

The stumbling block in my estimation is the output at the 
end of the day, nine-tenths as much as formerly. In several 
of the trades unions nine hours’ pay has been accepted by 
journeymen. We can hardly expect to receive ten hours’ pay 
for nine hours’ work. Yet should we feel compelled to accept 
the reduction, it would cause a scarcity of labor and have a 
tendency to increase it again. 

Another is, that non-union offices may not see fit to accept 
nine hours. In estimating on a piece of work, calculating nine 
hours a day, would, of course, figure higher than the non-union 
office in figuring on ten a day. 

The shorter workday is the cry of trades unions, and I hope 
we will not be put at the end of the procession. 

M. R. WORLEY. 


FROM EASTERN NEW YORK. 
To the Editor: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., January 7, 1895. 

With the opening of the year we find many things to chron- 
icle, and trust they may be as interesting to the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER as some of the many good things we read in 
its pages. 

Considering the great cry of ‘‘ hard times ”’ our printers have 
done exceedingly well and received at least their share of ‘‘ pot 
luck.” 

The Star, which commenced the publication of a Sunday 
edition about three months since, is receiving for it a hearty 
support. 

Grim death has been among us, and within a short time 
removed two of our number —John Justus, of the Zuxderprise, 
who leaves a widow with several children, and James Baxter, 
of the Sunday Courier, both bright young men. 

Messrs. Platt & Platt, of the Zag/e, have just added a Mer- 
genthaler linotype machine as a necessary acquisition to their 
successful paper. Mr. Joshua Rose is day operator and Mr. 
John Hoysradt plays on it in the evening. 

William and Robert H. Maar have opened a job office at 52 
Market street, under the firm name of Maar Brothers, and will 
do commercial printing generally. 

The Lvening Star has been appointed the official city 
paper by the common council, and receives the city printing. 

The S/ar have also placed an order for a Thorne typesetter, 
which they expect to receive about the first of February. 

Typographical Union No. 315 held its annual ball on New 
Year’s eve, which was a success financially. 

The News-Press celebrate the new year by appearing in a 
new dress. 

A. V. Haight, the successful printer whose office is always 
crowded with work, and who does work for people all over the 
world, is at present engaged in issuing a pamphlet whose desti- 
nation is South Africa. It is Capetown Dutch; the language 
is not plain. 

J. Willard Hudson, formerly a compositor on the Repud- 
lican, Hudson, New York, is now editor and proprietor of the 
Independent, at Guinda, Yolo county, California. 

Troy has a new Sunday paper — the Mews— which should 
be welcomed in the field of journalism, as it contains many 
bright and attractive features. 

Poughkeepsie is indebted to Mr. James W. Hinkley, pro- 
prietor of the News-Press, for having twenty miles of electric 
railway in successful operation since December 1, equipped 
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with latest and best of everything needful in the line of elec. 
trical appliances. 
Wilson Bertrand has purchased the Rockel, at Rosendale, 


Ulster county, and will continue the publication of the same. 
A. R. W. 





FROM TORONTO. 
To the Editor: TORONTO, January 14, 1895. 

The most destructive fire that ever visited this city, entail- 
ing the loss of nearly $1,000,000 and the life of one fireman and 
serious injury of five others, broke out in the boiler room of the 
Globe office at 2:45 A.M. on Sunday, January 6. In a very 
short time one of the handsomest and the best equipped news- 
paper offices in the Dominion was in ashes. The composing 
room was supplied with eight Mergenthaler linotypes, and the 
pressroom contained two Bullock perfecting presses. Every- 
thing was destroyed, including the complete files of the paper 
for the past fifty-four years, excepting the contents of the vault, 
which very fortunately contained copies of the mail lists for the 
daily and weekly editions. In the same building, occupying 
two flats, was the plant and business office of the Toronto 
Lithographing Company, one of the largest in the province, 
every vestige of which was destroyed, the most unfortunate 
feature being the destruction of about $8,000 worth of unde- 
livered work, chiefly handsome calendars. The work of the 
fire fiend continued on down Jordan street, where among others 
to suffer was the job office of the Brough Printing Company 
and the Canadian Agency of the Miller & Richards Type- 
foundry. ‘The losses incurred by those directly connected with 
the printing business are: the G/obe—on building, $90,000, 
plant, $60,000, insurance $110,000; Toronto Lithographing 
Company’s plant — $40,000, insurance $25,000; Brough Print- 
ing Company — $30,000, insurance $18,000; Miller & Richards 
— $1,000, fully covered. 

The Globe people immediately got to work, and at 4 o’clock, 
or about an hour after the commencement of the fire, had an 
office open for the transaction of business, and at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon had a staff of compositors at work in the mpire 
building preparing for its Monday issue, which was a ten-page 
paper containing an illustrated account of its former home. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that the fire occurred on Sunday 
morning, as in the event of the compositors and editorial staff 
being at work escape would have been well-nigh impossible. 
I believe it is the intention of the board of directors to at once 
start to build on the old site, and in the meantime the paper 
will locate in temporary premises, be hand-set and have the 
presswork done in the Empire, thus necessitating only one 
fitting-up in the new building. The other sufferers have also 
shown commendable enterprise in securing temporary prem- 
ises, both the lithographing company and the Brough Company 
having men at work on Monday morning. 

Trouble never comes singly, for on Thursday, the roth, at 
at 7 P.M., fire broke out in the building next to the ruins of 
Sunday’s fire, on Melinda street, and destroyed the printing 
office and bindery of W. S. Johnston & Co., and, working south 
to Wellington street, badly damaged the well-known establish- 
ment of Hunter, Rose & Co., and the paper warehouses of 
Buntin, Reid & Co., and Hart & Riddell. The loss by this fire 
will aggregate three-quarters of a million. 

In connection with the Sunday fire, the Wor/d (which for 
some time past has been issuing what is called the Sunday 
World but which is delivered and sold at 10 o’clock on Satur- 
day night), on the breaking out of the fire called their men 
back, set up an account, and printed and sold copies on Sun- 
day. Mr. Maclean and about a score of newsboys are now in 
the police court charged with contravention of the law known 
as the Lord’s Day Act. The case will be made a test case, for 
the purpose of finding out whether newspapers can issue or 
other secular work be performed on the sabbath. 

At the last meeting of Toronto Typographical Union a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed congratulating Hon. (now Sir) 
































































Mackenzie Bowell on being called upon by His Excellency the 
Governor-General to fill the high and responsible office of 
Premier of the Dominion of Canada. Sir Mackenzie Bowell is 
a printer, having worked at the case in his younger days, and 
was the founder, and for a long time proprietor, of the Belle- 
ville /ntelligencer, and is today proud to know and let his 
friends know that he is a printer. Although a tory of the tories 
in politics he has always a warm spot in his big heart for a 
poor printer, no matter what his politics may be. I believe it 
is the sincere wish of the entire fraternity of this Dominion that 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell may long live to enjoy his new honors. 
WELLINGTON. 


A REPLY TO MR. JESSE JOHNSON. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, IIl., January 21, 1895. 
Any person who read Mr. Jesse Johnson’s article in the 
January number of your valuable magazine, and who is at all 
familiar with the differences existing between the International 
Typographical Union and the International Printing Press- 
men's Union, must certainly have come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Johnson is ina trance. Some of his statements are self- 
contradictory, others are far from being borne out by facts, 
while the rest, especially those in reference to the K. of L. and 
the A. F. of L., show an utter lack of knowledge of the forma- 
tion of those bodies. In order that your readers may learn the 
facts, I ask you to publish this, together with Mr. Prescott’s 
reply to my communication, asking for the information, and 
give it the same prominence as the article which this correction 
called out. Yours respectfully, P. J. MAAS, 
Organizer I. T. U. 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, i] 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 19, 1895. J 
P. J. Maas, 671 Washburne Avenue, Chicago, [llinots : 
My DEAR SIR,—Iam somewhat surprised that one who keeps him- 
self abreast of trade-union and craft literature as you do, should ask a 
question as to the correctness of the statements and deductions contained 
in Mr. Johnson’s recent communication in THE INLAND PRINTER. He 
bases his conclusions on totally erroneous premises. In the first place the 
I. T. U. did not wage war on the I. P. P. U. That organization had its ori- 
gin in the defection of men from our union who had taken an obligation 
to uphold its laws and regulations. There had been no change of policy 
by the I. T. U. since those men took their obligation, up to the time of their 
secession ; consequently they were the aggressors. There is no similarity 
between the bricklayers’ relations to other building trades and our rela- 
tions with pressmen, etc., as has been shown on several previous occasions. 
In writing President McTammany, of the Akron Central Labor Union, on 
this point last summer, after stating that there was no analogy between 
organizations in the building trades and printing trades, Isaid: ‘‘ Asa 
general rule, the bricklayer works for a contractor engaged exclusively at 
that business, and the carpenter and plasterer likewise. In the printing 
business, the very opposite is true. Asa general proposition, the composi- 
tor, pressman and stereotyper work for the same employer, and it is essen- 
tial that they act in unison. The tendency in the building trades is toward 
closer affiliation between the various branches, which is proper, but the 
Central Labor Union (in supporting the I. P. P. U.) stands for, and advances 
the cause of disunion in the printing crafts. I quote from your letter: 
‘Why you should assume authority over these various trades without their 
consent, and against their will, is more than I can understand.’ I defy you 
or anyone else to name a single trade to which we issue charters, that the 
craftsmen thereof did not initiate the proposition. The building trades 
organized separately. Not so withthe printers. The Typographical Union 
was organized forty years ago, at which time nearly every compositor was 
a pressman, and vice versa. Fora matter of twenty years, all were in one 
local organization (hence the comprehensive name of Typographical 
Union), when, on petition of the pressmen, charters were issued to press- 
men’s unions. Thus, you see the International Typographical Union was 
composed of pressmen in common with other printing trades, all pledged 
to maintain the integrity of that body, and abide by the decision of the 
majority of its members. Shere was no coercion ; a proposition to allow 
any one of these trades to secede has never been proposed, not to mention 
being rejected. Even when the secession movement originated, in 1889, 
less than a third of the pressmen of our organization went into it. Does 
this look like keeping those people in the organization against their will? 
On what theory can trade-unionism proceed if not on that of majority 
tule?’’ Thus you see that, while the establishment of a pressmen’s organ- 
ization involved a violation of obligation, in establishing carpenters’ unions 
there was no breach of faith with the bricklayers or any other building 
trade. 
A more absurd statement was never penned than that the A. F. of L. 
Was established by secession from the K.of L. The Federation is, and 
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always was, composed of delegates from national and international trade 
unions, and was founded by representatives of the printers’, cigarmakers’ 
and molders’ unions, etc.—organizations that had made history years 
before Uriah Stevens conceived the idea of the Knights. The Federation is 
a representative body, and not composed of individuals, as is the K. of L,. 
The assertion that these organizations seceded from the K. of L. is palpa- 
bly preposterous when we come to think that the Federation, under the 
name of ‘‘ National Labor Union” (based on the same principles), had its 
origin in 1866, while the K. of L. did not see the light of day, even asa 
secret order, until 1869. 

The A. F. of L., from its inception until today, has always stood for the 
inviolability of union obligations, and like its great prototype, the British 
Trades-Union Congress, has ever been opposed to secession and dual organ- 
izations. It is far wide of the mark to say, as Mr. Johnson does, that the 
International Printing Pressmeu Union cannot be admitted owing to adop- 
tion of a resolution instigated by ‘‘those who are interested in crushing” 
his organization, which was not formed until 1889. At the fourth annual 
session of the Federation held under its present name at Chicago on Octo- 
ber 7-10, 1884 — mark you, five years before the I. P. P. U. was organized 
—the following was adopted as Section 3, Article IV, Constitution : ‘‘ No 
organization which has seceded from any state, national or international 
organization, shall be allowed a representation or recognition from this 
Federation.’’ Here, you see, is enunciated the very doctrine that is the 
very basis of trade-unionism, and all forms of government for that matter 
—the will of the majority must prevail. To oppose it is treason. ‘The 
Federation must adhere to it or go to pieces. 

To discuss secession and vote upon it, is quite proper. But it is neither 
right nor union-like for men to throw their obligation to the winds and 
secede before presenting their grievances to the body that could remedy 
them, especially when a majority of that branch of the craft were opposed 
to the schism. That is what the founders of Mr. Johnson's organization 
did. I could go on indefinitely refuting charges of domination on the part 
of the compositors, but I am weary of directing attention to self-contradic- 
tory statements, and replying to oft-exploded conclusions, which form the 
mental pabulum of our I. P. P. U. friends. But these things aside, I am 
willing to forgive and settle this dispute, but up to date we have been 
unfortunate, and I live in hopes of something better at Philadelphia. As 
to the personal attacks to which you refer, life is too short to permit of 
reply. Iam paid for attending to the business of this office and not for 
protecting myself against assaults that are inevitable toone in my position. 
Those who know me know I would not be guilty of the offenses charged 
against me, and those who do not can discover the truth if they desire 
to investigate. If they do not, I am indifferent as to their opinion. 

Yours fraternally, W. B. PRESCOTT. 


FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor: PARIS, France, January 15, 1895. 

The French printing trade has seen worse years than that 
just expired, while the present opens with the evidence of im- 
provement. Not more than six per cent of printers are out of 
work, and the latter tends to increase, not to diminish. Con- 
sidering the general depression of trade, the typographical 
situation has reason to be thankful. The disturbing, or the 
discontent-producing factors are the augmenting number of 
women and apprentices employed in printing estabiishments ; 
the competition of foreigners, Germans especially, and of the 
too great facility in the way of credit, given by the furnishers 
of plant, type, ink and perhaps of paper, to persons without 
capital, to set up and run a printing office, which too often 
compels recourse to under-cutting prices, and so injures legiti- 
mate trade all around. It would be an error to conclude that 
the printers, as a body, are satisfied with the existing state of 
things. The reflecting members, happily the majority, know 
full well that the causes are not due to the masters, but to an 
assembly of untoward circumstances where they, too, have to 
bear their share of the sufferings. There is a minority of 
‘‘unrests,’’ who preach up a general strike as the sole panacea 
for the absence of halcyon days and the most rapid means of 
winning back bonanzas. It has required, for the second time, 
all the energy, common sense, eloquence and ripe experience 
of M. Keufer, the secretary of the Federation of French Print- 
ers, to succeed in rejecting that lamentable and revolutionary 
proposition. Unhappily the crusade is not extinguished. No 
strike, be it general or partial, can succeed in the face of 
hostile public opinion. Now the latter perceives no special 
grievances in the printing trade that are not peculiar to other 
employers and employed. If disagreements exist, these can 
be arranged, by handling them in a spirit of toleration ; acting 
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on the give and take principle; and accompanying both with 
a little patience. The printers have no strike fund, no military 
chest, no Julius tower, full of hard money, even did they 
take to the warpath; and to court suffering, want, and their 
associated miseries under such prospects, would be a reckless- 
ness akin to madness. The last printers’ strike in Paris has 
left behind many wounds still unclosed. In trade campaigns, 
war cannot be made to support war. ; 

The avowed increase in the number of female printers com- 
pels the conclusion that the measures for checking the rising 
tide failto doso. Respecting the flooding of printing offices 
with apprentices, that ought to be a matter for regulation 
between men and masters. It is here where the discordant 
element of the professional school comes in. The latter can do 
excellent work, by educating the taste and opening up the 
intelligence of candidates for apprenticeships ; but the actual 
printing office should be the ground where the pre-schooled 
apprentice should be turned into the practical printer. So well 
is this idea recognized that the professional schools of Paris 
and Lyons accord facilities to apprentices, in their last year of 
service, to gratuitously attend the evening classes, where les- 
sons are given in the finishing stages of high-grade printing. 

Akin to this subject is the position of the wood engravers. 
So injured has their trade been of late by modern chemical and 
mechanical processes, as well as by the influx of foreigners, that 
they have just formed themselves into a syndicate, comprising 
five hundred members. If the beautiful art of wood engraving 
has deteriorated, the engravers allege that it is due to the 
ranks of the profession being overcrowded by pupils, crudely 
instructed at the professional schools, ‘‘and to workshop 
tramps,’’ plus foreigners. The syndicate has notified publish- 
ers, etc., of the claims of home talent, who reply that they 
must accept cheap illustrations, no matter how produced. 
The syndicate has bound itself to employ no more foreigners 
in their workshops, save those engaged up to the year 1892, 
and also to take no apprentices for the next five years. 
Snap-shooters and photographers will now be put to the test. 
One factor in the quarrel seems to be forgotten: the bad taste 
of the public, which demands that reproductions be first of 
all — cheap. 

The only typographical ‘‘echo”’ of coming marvels for the 
1900 exhibition that I have heard so far is, that a printing 
office will be installed, where visitors can write a souvenir on a 
sheet of paper, and by paying a small fee, will have it set up, 
and struck off, in any known language they may select. 

L’Eclair is a comparatively modern newspaper venture, 
and which has worked its way up to be a success. A few 
years ago it was started, under the name of the /euple, by 
M. Francois Coppée, the poet and academician. He retains, 
I believe, his interest still in the lively little sheet. It is con- 
ducted with remarkable enterprise, favors illustrations of 
actualities, is up-to-date in news, eschews the sensational, and 
sells at the modest price of one cent. It has just opened in the 
rue Montmartre, near the beulevard of that name, and in the 
very business and brain centers of Paris, its new bureaus, which 
are /a derniére création of industrial art applied to newspaper 
offices. The office is a very coquettish structure, and is fitted 
up in the present dominant Louis XIII style. The ornamental 
tilework is very happy, and in the best style of art. The Hall, 
or Salle des Dépéches, is at once a museum of curiosities and a 
showroom for inventors, traders, and manufacturers, who can 
display specimens of their specialties in pretty vétrines. There 
are also panels, where not only the latest telegrams are dis- 
played, but photos of living and departed celebrities ; of the 
original drawings of actualities, the veritable documents that 
supplied the paper with important news, etc. On the external 
dome is the name of the paper, and above it, on a medallion 
arrangement, is a zigzag, lit up at night to represent and sym- 
bolize a flash of forked ‘‘ Lightning’? —the latter the English 
of the paper’s name. Every journal up-to-date aims to have a 
Salle des Dépéches, more or less artistic, but always commier- 
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cial, as the space for exhibiting advertisers’ wares lets dear. 
But it pays. No tourist to Paris ought to omit visiting half 
a dozen of these newspaper office ante-chambers, ever filled 
—and entrance libre —with all sorts and conditions of men, 
Beyond doubt, the offices are capital places where novelties 
can profitably make their first bow. 

France claims to have been the first country to bring out an 
illustrated journal, and attributes that honor to an Alsatian — 
Hoffinann, residing at Benfeld, near Strasburg. This was in 
March, 1782 ; he engraved a sketch, bearing upon an ordinary 
subject, Or a current event, and in five hours was able to work 
off six copies from the plate, by ink and a process only known 
to himself. In 1783 he came to Paris with his son; he was 
then able to strike off four to five thousand copies from a 
plate, as fine as the first four hundred. The government 
accorded him, in the same year, the privilege of ‘‘ Polytype 
Printer” to the king. Hoffmann received a sketch in the morn- 
ing, engraved it, and was able to print two hundred copies of 
it, the same evening, for his subscribers. That treads a little on 
the kibes of illustrated printing of 1895. Then he established 
correspondents in various countries, to send him sketches of 
noteworthy occurrences, which he duly engraved; a new 
dress, an original jewel, an invention in agricultural imple- 
ments or in physical instruments, also were pictured for his 
journal. Next he added short descriptions —in letterpress — 
of the pictures. The London printers, from motives of jeal- 
ousy, caused the death of William Ged, and compelled him to 
return to his Highland home. The same motives guided the 
master printers of Paris. They obtained the suppression of 
Hoffmann’s privilege, by a royal decree, in September, 1787. 
Polytype had ceased to appear for two months, pending the 
constitution of a society with large capital; the decree set 
forth, that that ceasing, forfeited the privilege ; besides, ‘‘ there 
were too many newspapers in circulation, and so were only 
injuring one another.”’ The Folytype was forever dead. 

France claims the bringing out of the first daily illustrated 
newspaper. She now claims the honor—and apparently 
rightly so—of launching the first daily journal with colored 
illustrations. The Quotidien Illustré, since a fortnight, appears 
each morning with three or four chromos of actualities, in 
addition to several black and white sketches. It is no small 
typographical triumph. The enterprise is directed by gentle- 
men well accustomed to illustrated journalism. The letter- 
press is set up as ordinary, then the blocks are made to work 
in. All the illustrations are new, never older than the time 
necessary to engrave and stereotype the sketch. It is a ‘‘ dep- 
uty’’ who has charge of the illustrations; he has a veritable 
genius for the duty, for, before his election, M. Castelin was a 
well-known journalist. He educated himself for his work ; 
became photographer, photo-engraver, mechanic, founder, 
machine man, etc., in order to be able to discuss with each 
employe the task confided to him. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties was the choice of the paper; that selected is excellent, 
and well hot-pressed. Next, M. Castelin has all the photoing, 
engraving, stereotyping done in special sa//es over the office of 
the paper. He is thus able to turn out a block in the space of 
three or four hours from the moment of receiving the sketch, 
and hopes soon to effect the same in two hours— but much 
depends on individual dexterity. The colors employed are red, 
blue and yellow; the Quotidien consists of eight pages, in 
quarto, and sells for two cents. A special rotatory machine 
throws off between 4,000 and 5,000 copies an hour, and is able 
to go to press at two o’clock in the morning, like any other 
daily paper, containing all current news, fully illustrated, 
either in colors or black and white, of the previous seven hours. 
The venture is very hopeful ; the colored pictures lack softness, 
and the ordinary blacks want finish. But these drawbacks are 
quite surmountable, and when new machinery is in position, 
and the mechanical work concentrated, they will disappear. 
The running feuilleton stories are illustrated, and so are, also, 
some advertisements. EDWARD CONNER. 
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‘«¢ MACHINE ”’ POETRY. 


HE rapid changes being brought about by the introduc- 

tion of the typesetting machines is protested against in 

a number of ways by the recalcitrant printers, pessi- 
mistic verses being one of the favorite forms. Among others, 
we have received from Trenton, New Jersey, 


A PRINTER'S LAMENT. 
‘* Pick and click goes the type in the stick ”’ 
Will soon be a song of the past, 
For the ‘‘setting’’ machine of brass and steel 
Has come to stay at last. 


‘here was a time — not so long ago 
That our mem'ry to reach it strains, 

When we thought, ‘‘ They may make the d— machines, 
But they can’t endow ’em with brains.”’ 


But, oh, how time has changed our minds 
And caused our spirits to fall; 

For many a printer who runs a machine, 
Has no need of brains at all. 


Oh, why don't someone invent a man 
Of sheet-iron to take our place; 

A telephonic-phonographic kinetoscope man, 
And do away with the race. 


For the poor old “ print’’ there’ll soon be no place 
But the Childs and Drexel asylum, 

And even there he can’t sleep in the beds, 
Because they’re afraid he'll ‘‘spile”’ ’em. 


Perhaps St. Peter will find a place 
For the ‘“‘ wrong font’’ typo to dwell, 
But if he can’t “ get cases’’ in Paradise, 
He'll have to take boxes in —— 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DESIGN IN TYPE COMPOSITION. 


BY BEN F. CORDAY. 


RINTING at the present time is rapidly advancing. 
P Straight-matter composition is almost a thing of the past, 
the machines filling the places of even the most compe- 
tent men, leaving jobwork only to the hand compositor. 
While it is true that every printer is not possessed of the 
ingenuity which a job printer should have, nevertheless a great 


number of newspaper print- 
Are You. Prepared for the Winter. 
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working at the case cannot satisfy a customer in price with a 
rulework design and do justice to his employers. If the cost 
of rulework is carefully figured out—the rule, time and labor it 
requires—it will be found that nine out of ten of the jobs that 
are twisted in rule, could be made much cheaper by merely 
drawing them and having 
them zinc etched. I will 
candidly say, though, that a 
man who does this class of 
work is a valuable man to 
any concern, provided he is 
a good printer otherwise. 
There are many little things 
that can be made of rule, 
which can be used on an 
unlimited number of differ- 
ent jobs. 

The main thing in job- 
work is to keep everything 
down — small, neat, com- 
pact. This is a feature that 
but few printers seem to bear 
in mind, yet it is beyond a 
doubt the most successful — 390 Woodiand Ave. 
way of doing jobwork. How No.2: 
often, for instance, in a bus- 
iness card one may see the matter set so as to occupy all 
the space available, barely leaving a pica margin, whereas if 
the matter was set small it would look a hundred per cent 
better. This is true of all work, big or little, and if every 
printer would bear this in mind, his work will be done with 
much more efficiency. In the display of advertisements, the 
mistake is frequently made of setting the top very large, so 
that the most important lines are crowded. It should be borne 
in mind that the article advertised must always stand out, 
whether its name or title appears at the top or bottom. News- 


paper advertising, however, is generally arranged so as to 
have the prominent lines on 


top. Advertisement compo- 
sition is one of the most im- 
portant branches of the 
trade, and is an infinite 
study. Personally I have 
found it helpful to use a 


ARE YOU PREPARED FOR 
THE WINTER ? 





If Not, Why Not ? 


REMEMBER That the cold weather 


is rapidly approaching 
and in order to keep warm you must wear 
good garments. I have them in all grades 
and prices, and can suit the most fastidious 
tastes. Give me a call; it costs nothing to 
look over my stock 


KOHN’S 


IS THE PLACE 
TO BUY YOUR 


yomm_ Cloaks. 


MISS IRENE KOHN begs to announce 
that she has just received from Europe a 
full line of the finest garments. 


KOHN’S, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SMOKERS, ATTENTION ! If you are an habit- 
wal sntoker you certainly should smoke good cigars. 
There are many good cigars, but there is only one that 
is best. The finest five cent cigar in the 


U.S. 


is manufactured by Baer Bros. The name is so well 
known that we need not mention it here, but for the 


ers have the necessary talent 
IF NOT, WHY NOT. 


REMEMBER 


That the cold weather is rapidly approaching, 
and in order to keep warm you must wear 
good garments. I have them in all grades 
and prices, and can suit the most fastidious 
tastes. Give me a call; it costs nothing to 
look over my stock. 


KOHN’S 
1S THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR CLOAKS. 


Miss Irene Kohn begs to announce that she has just received from 
Europe @ full line of the finest garments 


KOHN’S 


390 Woodland Ave. 


No. 1. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


latent, and ere it is too late 
they should at once exert 
themselves and make an 
effort to develop their taste 
in the only field of the typo- 
graphic art left open to 
them. While it is doubtless 
true that job compositors are 
far in excess of the possible 
situations every fair-minded 
person must admit that the 
present condition of the 
printing trade requires of 
fellow-workmen a greater 
degree of unselfishness than 
ever before. Indeed, I have 
yet to meet the self-respect- 
ing man willing to retain a 
situation by a selfish with- 


benefit of those who are not familiar with it, we repeat 
it, and make sure you don't forget it. The famous 
U. S. five cent Cigar. 

MANUFACTURED AT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No. 3. 


composition : 


series of type throughout a 
job, especially in title-pages 
and work of that nature. I 
cannot sufficiently empha- 
size the importance of the 
one great feature about job 


Produce the best effect with the least labor. To 


illustrate a little more clearly the points I desire to make, the 
accompanying reproductions of everyday specimens are intro- 


duced. 


In example No. 1, carelessness or incompetence is evident. 


It is not at first apparent what article is for sale. 


advertisement has to be read 


The whole 


Smokers, Attention! 





before one knows what it is 
about. An inexcusable ar- 
rangement is the placing 
the name of the advertiser 
twice in close connection, 
and in both cases in the 


If you are an habitual smoker, you certainly 
should smoke good cigars. There are many 
good cigars, but there is only one that is 
best. The finest FIVE CENT cigar in the 
U. S. 1s manufactured by 


BAER BROS. 


The name is so well known that we need vot 
mention it here, but for the benefit of those 
who are uot familiar with it, we repeat it, 
and make sure you don't forget it 


holding of information from a fellow compositor, and I have 
yet to learn of helpful suggestions — requited by an effort 
to-supplant the friendly adviser. 

It is not necessary, as a great many seem to think, in order 
to be a first-class job compositor that one must be a manipu- 
lator of brass rule. Rulework has seen its best days, though 
indeed when executed by an accurate workman the work looks 
It requires too much time, however. A man 


well enough. 


center of the line. Example 
No. 2 is an attempt to better 
the arrangement; anyone 
can see in a moment that 
the firm is advertising 
‘Cloaks’ ; they can also see the firm name, and last, but not 
least, they will perceive that the name repeated does not con- 
flict. This example did not take fifteen minutes more to set 


The Famous UJ 5 5 cent Cigar 
. e - 
MANUFACTUREO AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
No. 4. 
























































than the first. There is nothing complicated about it, and 
yet the appearance is much superior. 

Example No. 3, ‘Smokers, Attention,’’ is a little out of the 
ordinary, and shows bad judgment on the part of the composi- 
tor. ‘The main line, the head, is run in with the solid matter; 
the ‘‘ United States "’ is brought out boldly, so that one might 
think the advertisers were selling Uncle Sam’s postage stamps 
or government stores. Still a slight typographical error would 


R. T. MORROW. W. E. MORROW. 


MORROW & MORROW, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


ROOM 10, 91 PUBLIC SQUARE, 


Cleveland, 0. 





Telephone 29. 





No. 5. 


make the ad. appear all right by making the words just before 
U. S. read “‘is the’’ instead of ‘‘in the ’’—a queer coincidence, 
but nevertheless it would be proper, for the name of the cigar 
‘the firm is advertising is called the U. S., so if it read ‘‘The 
Best 5 cent cigar is the U. S.,’’ it would be appropriate to have 
the letters as large as shown ; but that would not be following 
copy or the way the advertiser might wantit. The firm name, 
however, would never be noticed quickly ; it would also have 
been well to have brought out the price of the cigar, as there 
are many cigars, also many prices. Example No. 4 shows a 
contrast. The head can be seen at a glance, and the firm name 
is brought out in its proper place. 
Regarding commercial work, space forbids me using any- 
thing larger than a small card, but this will serve as an exami- 
ple. As already incidentally mentioned, in this fifth example 


R. T. MORROW. W. E. MORROW. 


MORROW & MORROW, | 


Attorneys and 


Counselors at Zaw, 


Room 10, 91 PUBLIC SQUARE, 


TELEPHONE 29. CLEVELAND, O. 


No. 6. 


the first thing that is noticeable is a crowded appearance, the 
idea of leaving no more than a nonpariel for margin spoiling 
its effect ; the type being also too large from the first line to 
the last. It would not be so objectionable if it was the busi- 
ness card for a blacksmith shop or a business of a similar char- 
acter — but the business that it represents does not require such 
strong display. Example No. 6 effectually refines the work 
and makes it appropriate to the line of business, due largely to 
studying the valuable effect of white paper, a study that should 
be applied to all manner of type composition. 





‘“AND do they have much rejected manuscript in the office ?” 
asked the timid contributor of the office boy, who was sweep- 
ing out. ‘You betcher life they do,” replied the latter. ‘‘ Why, 
they keep two men who don’t do nothin’ but write rejected 
manuscript.” — Judge. 
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A PROGRESSIVE JOB PRINTER— BEN F. CORDAY. 


ORE and more as the century advances the quality of 
originality is demanded in the artistic placing of type, 
rule and border, as the taste of the general public is 

becoming more critical, by the educating influence of the 
product of men advanced in the 
muiore refined grades of job print- 
ing. A by no means unimportant 
factor among the young men who 
are influencing toward a better 
taste in typography is the subject 
of the present sketch, Mr. Ben F. 
Corday, assistant foreman of the 
Clark-Britton Printing Company, 
of 45 Sheriff street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, a practically new firm, which 
has already made a reputation for 
energy and enterprise. Mr. Corday 
has the important advantage of 
experience in all the branches of typography, and is perhaps 
as good a pressman as he is a compositor, though he is compar- 
atively a very young man — born in Chicago, in August, 1871. 
In conformity with a plan recently formulated by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in the preceding columns Mr. Corday furnishes our 
readers with some of his opinions on job printing, illustrated 
by practical examples, which will be followed by similar 
articles in the not distant future by other authorities. 

In his relations with his fellows Mr. Corday is deservedly 
esteemed, and in the local typographical union organization he 
holds the important position of vice-president, in addition to 
being a member of the executive committee and of the com- 
mittee of inquiry and care for the sick. 





CHICAGO PRINTING TRADE AND BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS IN 1894. 


OLLOWING the custom made popular by recent usage, 
F the Chicago Record on New Year’s day published reviews 
of the progress and development of each trade and pro- 
fession during the year 1894. Each occupation was reviewed 
and predictions made regarding it, on special request, by men 
in positions enabling them to speak authoritatively. Respect- 
ing the printing trade, Mr. Henry O. Shepard, president of The 
Henry O. Shepard Company and of The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, furnished the following interesting data: 


The printing trade is a fair indicator of trade at large, and its briskness 
and dullness during the past year have, with slight exceptions, followed 
closely upon the condition of business generally. Early in the year busi- 
ness had an upward tendency, but through the spring, summer and early 
fall the printing and associated industries have been much depressed. 
The conservatism which gees hand in hand with a period of business dis- 
trust and stagnation caused a cutting down of prices for work much below 
a paying basis, so that many offices which have been comparatively busy 
complain that the prices at which they have been compelled to accept work 
has been lower than they have done similar work for at any previous time. 

Chicago printers have to meet the active competition of the printers of 
the towns and cities within a radius of about 500 miles, particularly in the 
cheaper grades of catalogue and bookwork and in staple and business sta- 
tionery. The financial stringency during the past year has made the com- 
petition keener, as customers have canvassed more generally for low prices 
and have been willing to accept work of a lower grade than usual in order 
to economize. The demoralization in prices was so forcibly inipressed 
upon employing printers that during the year an association of the master 
printers was formed to suggest and discuss remedies for existing abuses. 
A number of committees were appointed, and their reports have been 
most valuable and interesting and some good has been accomplished. A 
large amount of apathy and lack of confidence on the part of the member- 
ship, however, nullifies to some extent the efforts made toward a combina- 
tion for business reform. 

THE ADVANCE IN BOOKWORK. 

In bookwork of the cheaper grades the output has averaged about the 
same as last year. It is not improbable that if measures are adopted limit- 
ing the second-class mailing privileges the output of cheap books of fiction 
will be curtailed. A greater tendency has shown itself to have the finer 
grades of bookwork printed in Chicago preferabiy to sending them east. 
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One of the most notable of the works projected is the ‘‘ History of the 
Bible,’’ edited by Dr. Lorimer, of the Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Messrs. Stone & Kimball, a firm of young publishers who have earned 
a reputation by issuing a number of tastefully made books during the year, 
moved their business offices to Chicago from the East, and this change, 
taken in connection with other influences of greater or less momeut, has 
led to the belief that there is hope in the not distant future for ‘‘ Chicago 
books.”’ 

Old old-style type, roughly finished, impressed in hand made paper or 
an imitation of it, has gradually crept into demand, and this taste, con- 
demned of many printers, has spread to commercial work and is in grow- 
ing demand. 

Process engraving has continued to improve and the output of Chicago 
equals in quality the work produced anywhere. ‘The so called ‘‘ three- 
color process’ of engraving has been exploited and from present develop- 
ments shows that it is adaptable to only a limited class of work and should 
be used with discrimination from that fact. 

TYPESETTING BY MACHINERY. 

The improvements made in type-composing machines indicate that 
hand composition will be done only to a limited extent in the not distant 
future. The newspaper offices have generally adopted the machines and 
many printers have been thrown out of employment. The need of an 
automatic justifying device for typesetting machines has barred machines 
from job and book offices to some extent, but lately an automatic justifying 
device has been patented, which is anticipated to meet all demands. In 
printing machinery no radical improvements of moment have been made. 

In trade-union matters there has been some annoyance caused employ- 
ers by the demands of the pressmen affiliated with the compositors, but 
there have been no disturbances to the extent of strikes or lockouts, with 
slight exception. A very thorough readjusting and reorganizing has 
apparently been needed, and from present appearances an evolution 
more or less rapid is now going on in the ranks of the printers’ organ- 
izations. ‘he prospects for the printing trade at the present time are on 
the whole encouraging. 


It is notable that Mr. Herbert Stuart Stone, senior member 
of the firm of Stone & Kimball, holds views regarding the 
future of Chicago as a book-making ceuter similar to those 
expressed by Mr. Shepard. On the books and authors of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Stone writes: 

‘fo one who has watched with any care the development of bookish 
interests in Chicago the year just past cannot fail to be encouraging. It 
has been marked by several achievements which promise more than a 
temporary benefit to the city and give it a new standing among the 
peoples. There is no use denying the fact that until recently one has 
looked to the East for literature. It was only natural; English publishers 
had New York representatives and there was no inducement and little 
opportunity for them to place their work in Chicago. We have been con- 
tent to sell rather than produce, and the city has suffered. The World's 
Fair opened eyes, and men asked why literature lacked when all other 
things were here. Men stood blank with wonderment when told that 
what writers we had published their books in New York and were not 
blamed. Nevertheless, there was a feeling that things should change ; 
some protested, some complained ; nothing came. 

The past year is therefore made distinctive by the publication in Chi- 
cago of Henrik Ibsen's new play, * Little Eyolf,” the first great work by a 
really great author ever brought out here, and simultaneous publication in 
London and Chicago, Christiana and Copenhagen, cannot but be flatter- 
ing. Heretofore Ibsen’s plays have all been published in the East. New 
York publishers have fought in the competition for them, and that Chi- 
cago should ever step in was undreampt of. 

Another volum2 —a book of poems by Mr. Edmund Gosse — belonged, 
by all precedent, in New York, and yet, through the author’s special 
desire, it came to Chicago. This is the beginning. 

The list of noteworthy Chicago publications includes besides these the 
autobiography of G. P. A. Healy, a volume of especial interest to Chica- 
goaus ; a new story by Miss Marguerite Bouvet, entitled ‘*‘ My Lady,”’ quite 
different from her other books, but attractive, nevertheless, and another 
volume in the series of nineteenth-century histories by Mrs. Latimer. 
There have been a number of books by the late David Swing, and the final 
volume of ‘** The Story of Chicago,”’ by Joseph Kirkland ; Louise Chandler 
Moulton's last book, Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘ Pierre and His People,’’ some 
translations of the plays of Maurice Maeterlinch and a translation of 
Zola's ‘* Lourdes’’ have also appeared with Chicago imprints. 

Of the books by Chicago authors published in the East a new volume 
of childhood poems by Eugene Field is perhaps the most notable. Itisa 
collection of the verses written since the appearance of ‘‘ With Trumpet 
and Drum” and contains some really charming things. 

The publication of a magazine devoted to the oldest and the newest in 
literature — a magazine which aims to keep thoroughly up with the run of 
bookish and artistic things— has also made a beginning during the past 


year. It is still very young and is thoroughly unpretentious, but with pro- 


per management it ought to become a source of some good to the city. 

Facilities for the manufacture of books in Chicago, it is worth while 
noting, are rapidly developing and before long there will be no necessity 
of going to the University and De Vinne presses for good printing. 
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For the coming year there are promises of fine things. Mr. Henry B, 
Fuller, beyond a doubt the most capable man we have had, has a book 
now in press; Miss Lilian Bell, author of ** The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid,” has a new story entitled ‘A Little Sister of the Wilderness”; Mrs, 
Reginald de Koven has written a novel of society life in New York and 
Newport; Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor has just finished a story called 
“Two Women and a Fool,’? which Dana Gibson is illustrating, and Mr, 
John Vance Cheney is making a collection of his poems. Among the 
books to be published here are a new story by W. Clark Russell and the 
last completed work by the late Robert Louis Stevenson. It is entitled 
“St. Ives’? and is the romance of a soldier in the army of Napoleon. 

The whole trouble with the literary side of Chicago is that it has no 
unity. Men of literary tastes hardly know one another. They live far to 
the north or to the south and meet but seldom, if at all. This is strange in 
a city where public spirit is generally so well developed, and it ought to be 
remedied. In New York, in Philadelphia or Boston the literary men get 
together ; they meet at the Century or the Players’, the Pegasus or the 
Tavern clubs. They meet at houses, at the Stedmans’ on Sundays, or Mrs, 
Moulton's on Fridays, and every one finds inspiration. ‘There is encour- 
agement and sympathy and interest and the results are good. In Chicago 
there is nothing. We have eating clubs that masquerade under literary 
names and awfui affairs which whisperingly boast of literary intentions, 
but what do they all come to? 

If Mr. Henry B. Fuller, Mr. Eugene Field, Mr. John Vance Cheney, 
Mr. Garland, Mr. Head and some others would establish a meeting place 
and get together, literature in Chicago would receive a great impetus and 
the future would inevitably be benefited. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF COLOR. 


BY C. F. TOWNSEND, F.C.S.* 


LTHOUGH not absolutely new, Mr. Lovibond's ingenious 
‘“*Tintometer’’ is not nearly so well known as it ought 
to be among those interested in color. ‘To workers in 

the field of applied art the instrument should be almost a 
necessity, for it enables them to keep a lasting record of the 
hue of any colored object. To color printers and to makers 
and users of screens and color-sensitive plates for isochromatic 
work it should be especially valuable. ‘The apparatus consists 
essentially of two wooden tubes separated by a wedge-shaped 
longitudinal partition. An 
eyepiece at the edge of the 
partition enables us to see 
both tubes at once with the 
same eye. The edge of the 
partition being within the 
visual focus is unnoticed, 
and both sides appear as part 
of the same field. In one 
tube is a cell in which is 
placed a definite stratum of 
the dye or other fluid under 
examination. By a different 
arrangement the color of a 
< fabric or a pigment can be 
analyzed. In the other tube 
are slots for the insertion of standard-tinted glasses. These 
are supplied in graduated series, and are all referred to three 
standard colors—red, yellow and blue. By combinations of 
them any tint can be imitated with great accuracy, and a record 
kept for future reference. When the dye or ink, or whatever 
it may be, is required for use again, we have only to find the 
figures—so much red + yellow + blue + acertain proportion 
of neutral gray —and we can reproduce the exact tint. Special 
series of glasses are made for particular work, such as the esti- 
mation of the tinctorial power of orchil or other dyes. 

The neutral-tinted glasses supplied for use with the tintom- 
eter are an important feature of the apparatus. It has been 
found that neutral gray is composed of 1 R + 1.2 Y + 2.4 B of 
the tintometer standards. As any color can be represented by 
a mixture of two colors, together with a certain proportion of 
white or black, i. e., neutral gray, the tinted glasses are capable 
of imitating any color. If the color under examination is 
brighter than the standards, neutral-tinted glasses are used to 





* Illustrated with diagrams from the Journal of Chemical [ndusl1). 
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tone the brightness down and bring the color within the range 
of the standards. The standard R, Y and B glasses really 
transmit three colors each, although only one is distinguisha- 
ble; but by superposing two glasses on one another practically 
pure color is transmitted. This is shown very prettily in the 
following diagrams taken from Mr. Lovibond's paper read 
before the Society of Chemical Industry. 

One of the advantages of the tintometer is that the records 
are permanent, and the color of any perishable substance can 
be imitated as easily in twenty years as it could today. Photo- 
chromatic printing seems likely to supersede chromo-lithog- 
raphy in illustrating works on natural history, and, as the 
colors of many of the specimens to be reproduced fade rapidly, 
the tintometer will prove decidedly useful in allowing a com- 
parison of the photo-chromogram with the recorded color of 
the original. Moreover, the use of the tintometer would be 
conducive to accuracy, which is all-important in cases of this 
kind. Similarly it would be valuable in recording and analyz- 
ing the colors of the various works of art that may have to be 
reproduced by photo-chromatic or other color-printing proc- 
esses, Among other things it would afford a ready means of 
determining the kind of light transmitted by non-actinic 
fabrics, and we have already spoken of its value in making 
screens and isochromatic work generally. 

Besides making simple records of colors, the tintometer can 
be used for scientific investigation, of which the following 
curves are an illustration. They show the changes of color in 
a one per cent solution of hyposulphite of soda in dilute hydro- 


RED GLASS. YELLOW GLASS. BLUE GLASS. 
Absorbs Transmits Absorbs Transmits Absorbs Transmits 
Yellow. Violet. Blue. Orange. Red. Green. 
Green. Red. Violet. Yellow. Orange. Blue. 
Blue. Orange. Red. Green. Yellow. Violet. 
Red only Yellow only Blue only 
distinguishable. distinguishable. distinguishable. 





Red and yellow glass Blue and yellow glass Blue and red glass 
combined transmit combined transmit combined transmit 
only orange. only green. only violet. 





chloric acid. As will be seen, the solution, while it develops 
sulphur, first gives rise to black, yellow and orange, and, as 
these die away, red and violet take their places, although at 
the end there is still a good deal of black present. The instru- 
ment is perfectly simple to use, and the writer has found it of 
much value. 





MISPLACED. 


The final g presents as many difficulties to some residents 
of New England —to say nothing of other parts of the coun- 
try— as the initial h does to some residents of Old England. 

‘“*Good morning, Uncle Ephraim,” said a passer-by one cool 
morning in early spring to a good old man who was pulling up 
the weeds in his wife’s flower garden. 

‘Good mornin’,’’ responded Uncle Ephraim, in his quaver- 
ing treble. ‘It's a pooty cold mornin’, now ain’t it? I was 
in the house fixin’ one of our curtings that had fell down till 
*most 8 o’clock, an’ I hadn’t any idee how cold it was, though 
I might have told by lookin’ at the mountings. But when I’d 
been out here workin’ in my garding a while, I declare, my 
fingers got to feelin’ so cold I had to go in an’ get my mit- 
tings !""— Exchange. 


5-5 
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TELLS VERY CLEARLY HOW GOOD PRESSWORK 
SHOULD BE DONE. 


In the little book about ‘‘ Presswork ”’ I observe that the 
writer in a distant city (Mr. W. J. Kelly) tells very clearly how 
good presswork should be done, while another man, ‘ unhon- 
ored and unsung,”’ in the office of THE INLAND PRINTER does 
it. I understand the sample better than the technicalities of 
the instructions, but judging the instructions by the example, 
I think they must be sound.— Selim H. Peabody, Chief of 
Department of Liberal Arts, World's Columbian Exposition. 


WHO KNOWS? 


An artist sketched lightly the features of one of the most 
prominent men in the American publishing world, but fin- 
ished only a small portion of the work. The lines surround- 
ing the finished portion 
were obliterated, and the 
fragment then formed an 
interesting puzzle — the 
question being of whose 
portrait is it a portion? 
As it may interest our 
readers to test their ac- 
quaintance with the ap- 
pearance of public men 
of the day, THE INLAND 
PRINTER reproduces the 
artist’s sketch, and would be pleased to hear how many can 
give the name of the original of the drawing. 





DEATH OF DANIEL H. CRAIG. 


At Asbury Park, New Jersey, on the morning of January 5, 
Daniel H. Craig, the originator of the Fast News Service in the 
United States, died at the advanced age of upward of eighty 
years. Mr. Craig was the first general manager of the New 
York Associated Press, and in originating the fast news service 
of the United States he-occupied a field in which his efforts 
antedated the introduction of the electric telegraph by some 
years. The medium of communication he employed in those 
early days was carrier pigeons. At first his operations were 
between New York and Boston, and later between Boston and 
Halifax. At first he was engaged upon his own account, but 
in 1847 he entered into an arrangement with William Swain 
and A. S. Bell, joint proprietors of the Philadelphia Ledger 
and Baltimore Sw, which by degrees developed into the Asso- 
ciated Press. Just prior to engaging in this service Mr. Craig 
had been associated with F. O. J. Smith, and the rivalries of 
the two men constitute an interesting chapter in the history of 
news gathering. It is related of him that on one occasion, 
when his rival, backed by Boston and New York newspapers, 
had chartered a steamer to express European news from Hali- 
fax to Boston, Craig traveled overland to Halifax, taking some 
carrier pigeons with him in a basket. At Halifax he took pas- 
sage on the steamer inward bound from Europe, and when it 
was within safe distance of the Massachusetts coast he let loose 
his pigeons, freighted with the cream of the news from the Old 
World. The birds beat the chartered steamer to land, and 
newspapers served by Craig were enabled to score a “‘ beat”’ 
upon their rivals. This success so added to the prestige of 
Mr. Craig that the opposition papers gave up their chartering 
of steamers and left the field in the undisputed possession of 
Mr. Craig. In 1867 Mr. Craig retired from connection with the 
New York Associated Press. 


I CONSIDER THE INLAND PRINTER the highest tribunal of 
American typography, and I have always lived in an atmos- 
phere of good things typographic.—Francis [. Maule. 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNITED 
BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


IXTY years of active business is a long vista for an Ameri- 
can publishing house to look back upon, and it is pre- 
sumably with no little pride that the United Brethren 

Publishing House, of Dayton, Ohio, celebrated their sixtieth 
anniversary on December 30 last. From 1834 to 1853 the house 
did business at 
Circleville, 
Ohio, and then 
was moved to 
Dayton, Ohio. 
It is now known 
throughout the 
world, being 
the official pub- 
lishing house of 
the Church of 
the United 
Brethren in 
Christ, and in 
all the churches 
of the denom- 
ination throughout the country the anniversary was celebrated 
by appropriate services. At Dayton, on Sunday evening, 
December 30, the services were held in the First Church, and 
were of a very impressive character. 

Invitations had been sent to all churches in the city to 
unite in the celebration, and without exception they suspended 
their evening services for that purpose. 

The employes of the house, to the number of 110, assembled, 
each designated with an appropriate badge, and marched in a 
body to the audience room, where seats had been reserved for 





U. B. PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


them. 
The Rev. G. M. Mathews, pastor of the First Church, 


and president of the Board of Trustees of the publishing 
house, presided. Dr. Bell, secretary of the Board of Missions, 
offered prayer. Mr. 
C; HB. Lyon: pre- 
sided at the organ, 
and Mrs. A. B. 
Shauck, Miss Susie 
K. Rike, Mr. S. E. 
Kumler and Mr. 
E. lL. Bone com- 
posed a _ musical 
quartette. Mr. E. 
L. Shuey, superin- 
tendent of the 
book department 
of the house, read 
a large number of 
letters and tele- 
grams of congratu- 
lation. 

Deserved en- 
comiums were 
made by the local 
press upon the 
gentlemen whose efforts have made the house a financial suc- 
cess and who continue to direct its progress, chief among them 
being the Rev. W. J. Shuey, manager-in-chief; Rev. I. L. 
Kephart, editor-in-chief Religious Telescope; Rev. M. R. 
Drury, assistant editor Religious Telescope ; E. 1,. Shuey, man- 
ager of book department; and W. L. Blocher, manager of the 
printing department. 

A banquet and reception was given on the evening of 
December 31 to the employes and attaches of the house and to 
a large number of guests. Among the responses to toasts the 
following are given as most interesting to INLAND PRINTER 





REV. WM. J. SHUEY. 
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readers, who will doubtless note the length of time the mem- 
bers of this happy printing-house family have worked together : 

‘Experiences of a Printer ’’ was responded to by Mr. W. L. 
Blocher, connected with the house since 1873. 

Mr. F. A. L.. Horn, the foreman of the bindery department, 
responded to ‘‘Forty Years in a Bindery.’’ The speaker 
arrived in Dayton in 1854, and at once entered the bindery of 
the publishing house. 

‘*The Man Who Runs the Shop” was responded to by Mr. 
Joseph F. Fetters, the engineer. He has been connected with 
the house for twenty-three years. 

A response to ‘‘A Good Make-Up” was made by Mr. Gran- 
ville Hixson, foreman of the Religious Telescope composing 
room. 

Mr. Carl Karstaedt, foreman of the German composing 
room, responded in German to ‘ Eine Gute Formherstellung.”’ 

‘‘A Healthy Circulation ’’ was happily responded to by Mr. 
J. lL. Senseny, foreman of the mailing room. 

Mr. R. P. Stone, foreman of the pressroom, pleasingly 
responded to ‘‘Some Impressions of a Pressman.”’ 

‘Electricity in Modern Printing’’ was ably handled by 
Mr. W. A. Gilbert, foreman of the electrotype and stereotype 
foundry. 

Mr. W. A. Shuey, A.M., chief proofreader of the publishing 
house, appointed by the Historical Society to manage the 
details of the celebration, deserves special mention for his 
untiring work in making the occasion a grand success in every 
particular. 

Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of Messrs. Zeese 
& Sons, Chicago, in furnishing the half-tone cuts used in this 


article. 


SOME PRINTING HOUSES OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE MUNHALL BROS. COMPANY. 


The Munhall Bros. Company was incorporated about three 
years ago, with Mr. H. W. Munhall, president; Mr. J. B. Cog- 
hill, vice-president ; Mr. A. M. Weber, secretary, and Mr. G. E. 
Saeger, treasurer. Mr, Munhall was for twenty years a mem- 
ber of the late firm of Short & Forman, whose extensive 
plant was destroyed by fire some three years ago. Mr. Coghill 
has for a number of years been identified with the printing 
business in this city, and has a thorough knowledge of almost 
every phase of the trade. Their place of business is located 
in the massive Bradley block, at 70, 72, 74 Bank street, and 
occupies the basement and the first and second floors. While 
they do a general business in commercial and book printing 
and lithographing, they make a special feature of railroad 
printing and the manufacture of blank books. Their business, 
while but three years old, extends to upward of twenty differ- 
ent railroad lines. On the second floor is the bindery and 
ruling room, equipped with four ruling machines and all the 
modern improvements necessary to their increasing business. 
The first floor is occupied by the business offices and com- 
posing room, the latter being extensively furnished with all 
that goes to make up a first-class office, and to which they 
are constantly adding improvements. The pressroom is in 
the basement, and while probably not containing the largest 
number of presses in the city, is nevertheless the best, as the 
press foundations are set in cement, thereby obviating any 
possible swerving and unnecessary jarring, and increasing 
their usefulness. This department contains twelve of the 
most modern machines. Every printer in this establishment 
takes THE INLAND PRINTER. No wonder the house is popular. 


WHITWORTH BROS. 


This firm, composed of A. and T. Evans Whitworth, pur- 
chased a small plant of F. M. Lewis in June, 1887. At that 
time one small room was enough for the business; but they 
had plenty of push and soon increased both room and material. 
On October 1, last, they completed a four-story building of 
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their own and moved into it. It is well lighted on three sides 
and is 35 by 95 feet. Although they occupy only the second 
floor at present, it is their intention to occupy the entire build- 
ing eventually, and with their energy it is only a question of a 
year or so at most before this will be accomplished. 

They have six presses, do a general printing business, and, 
besides this, they publish seven weekly and monthly period- 


icals. They employ from thirty-five to fifty hands. They are 




















WHITWORTH BROS. 


the inventors of a special machine for the manufacture of 
gummed labels, and they turn out several million labels each 


month. Nosmall part of their business is die-cutting for the 


trade. 
THE CLEVELAND PRESS. 

While this column is intended mainly for a description of 
the business growth of the printing houses of Cleveland, we 
venture a slight digression to note a pleasing incident in con- 
nection with the management of the Press. 

In accordance with the annual custom of the Cleveland 
Press, on Christmas day each married man had a fine turkey 
sent to his residence and the unmarried men received a silver 
dollar each. The Press chapel met and passed the following 
resolutions, introduced by Organizer A. W. Thomson : 


WHEREAS, ‘“‘ When in the course of human eveunts,’’ a corporation is 
founded on the humane doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and substan- 
tially demonstrates the wisdom of the biblical injunction that ‘‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive’’; and 

WHEREAS, The Cleveland Press, a paper of the people by the people 
and for the people, has made to employes its annual donation of toothsome 
turkeys and coin of the realm ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chapel of the Cleveland Press hereby tenders its 
thanks and extends a happy greeting to all those in charge of departments 
for their happy remembrance of Christmas time and the expressions of 
good will. 

TESTIMONIAL TO MR. CHARLES W. SWITZER. 

At noon, Saturday, January 12, a very pleasing event hap- 
pened at the office of J. B. Savage, Cleveland. It was the last 
day for Mr. Charles W. Switzer, who has recently resigned his 
position as foreman, after a service of twenty-seven years, and 
the employes and others thought it would be a good time to 
make some testimonial of their feeling toward Mr. Switzer. So 
they had a group picture of the job department “‘ boys”’ taken 
and purchased a fine silver tea set and asideboard. After all 
were gathered in the foreman’s office, Mr. Switzer was called in 
and Mr. W. S. Pettibone addressed him, referring to his long and 
faithful service, and the regret all felt at his leaving, and then 
made the presentation. Mr. Switzer feelingly responded, 
thanking all for their token of friendship, and assuring them 
he should not forget his old associates of the ‘‘ Economy Print- 
ing House.’’ Three cheers and a tiger were then given for 
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Mr. Switzer, and a general handshake was in order. A fine 
souvenir was gotten out as a memento of the occasion. 

Mr. C. P. Carl succeeds Mr. Switzer as foreman at J. B. 
Savage’s. Mr. Carl has been for about seven years past fore- 
man at The F. W. Roberts Company, and is a hustler. He 
thoroughly understands the business and was selected from 
among a number of applicants. He is a great admirer of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

THE PLAIN DEALER. 

The Plain Dealer job department, although established a 
little more than ten years ago, is today one of the leading job 
offices of the city, and makes a specialty of fine railroad work 
and railroad tickets, being the only ticket printers between 
New York and Chicago. Their composing room is stocked 
with the latest and best productions of the leading American 
typefoundries, and the pressroom contains nothing but the best 
and latest machinery. 

An average of $375 per week is paid out in salaries, and 
in no office in the city are printers better paid for their labor 
than in the Plain Dealer job rooms. 

While this establishment is an auxiliary of a great daily 
paper, it is run as an independent enterprise and under the 
personal supervision of Mr. W. M. Williams, for ten years fore- 
man of the printing department of the old firm of Short & 
Forman. 


PAPER TELEGRAPH POLES. 


A recent invention which is claimed prolongs the life, 
cheapens the initial cost and materially strengthens the 
structure, consists in making telegraph poles of paper pulp, 
mixed with certain secret ingredients, which make such poles 
resist the rain, dampness, heat of the sun and insects. These 
poles are cheaply cast in a long iron shell and are hollow, thus | 
increasing their strength. They have been subjected to a 
thorough and practical test, and it is to be hoped that the 
claim of the inventors that paper telegraph poles will last 
indefinitely will prove true. The denudation of our forests is 
not only a calamity to our farms and farmers, but a menace to 
our health and comfort. We sincerely hope the paper pole has 
‘come to stay.’’ — Atlanta Constitution. 





FROM ORIGINAL DRAWING BY JOHN SLOAN. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BRAINS AND MEMORY. 


Your ‘“‘ Vest Pocket Manual of Printing’’ isa good example 
of the intense condensation adapted to the hurry of the times. 
There is so much for any man, especially a printer, to know, 
that one must indeed supplement one’s brains and memory by 
crowding a mu/tum in parvo into the nearest receptacle — the 
vest pocket. Your little book has a wide application and will 
repay careful study.—Selim H. Peabody, Chief of Departinent 
of Liberal Aris, World’s Columbian Exposition. 











THE BEST EVER PRODUCED. 


J. H. Lewis, of Adelaide, South Australia, foreman for Whil- 
lat & Ormiston, printers, writing to THE INLAND PRINTER 
under date of November 20, 1894, says: ‘‘It affords me un- 
stinted pleasure in congratulating you on THE INLAND 
PRINTER. ’Tis in my opinion the best trade journal ever pro- 
duced. To the printer taking a pride in his calling, it is a 
source of profit and delight. It is a splendid production, 
worthy of your great country. May it never grow less! 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters of inquiries for reply in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

EMBOSSING, ETC., ON JOB PRESSES.—R. G. D., Buffalo, 
New York, says: ‘I would like to get some points on embos- 
sing and die cutting on ajob press. Can you help mein any 
way?’ Answer.— Your question, to be answered in detail, 
would involve too much time and space in this department ; 
but if you will send on to the publishers of this journal for a 
little work entitled ‘‘ Embossing from Zinc Plates,’’ it is more 
than probable that you will be fully repaid for the outlay, which 
is $r. 

ABOUT PRINTING IN COLORS WITH ONE IMPRESSION.— 
C. S., Macon, Georgia, wants to know if there is a ‘‘ process 
known tous by which four distinct colors of ink can be worked 
on a job of 1,000 copies at one impression without making up 
four forms — printing on a Gordon press without any sort of 
color attachment? The proprietor of one of our printing offices 
claims to have bought the scheme from an old Englishman 
who was traveling through the country. He paid $5 forit. I 
did not see this Englishman, but the proprietor mentioned 
claims that he can, with this process, work 10,000 labels in four 
colors at 10,000 impressions ; and he also says it is so simple 
that he wonders he didn’t think of it himself.’ Axswer.—We 
have heard something about the process or a similar one, 
whereby by mingling certain chemicals with certain inks the 
inks could be kept separate; but we doubt the possibility of 
working labels in four colors without extra forms if the lines 
in same alternate as is usual in such jobs. Our correspondent 
should take this story with a great deal of allowance. Better 
see this $5 scheme worked out; and if it proves as successful 
as its claims are bombastic, let the lucky owner come on to the 
larger cities and he shortly ‘‘can wear diamonds.” 


STIL, MoRE ABOUT ROLLERS.—C. S., Macon, Georgia, 
who has written regarding printing four colors at one impres- 
sion, finds fault with his rollers in this way : ‘‘ We use the best 
patent rollers that we can get, but we have had a great deal of 
trouble with our distributers on a half-medium Colt’s armory 
press. About three days ago we were working a tint of the 
figures 1895 on a job of 1,600 impressions, with new rollers 
(these rollers had been eight days in reaching us from a firm in 
New York), and the distributer worked splendidly. The next 
day the same roller twisted in the center while we were work- 
ing a border on this same job and running the press at the 
same speed —1,000 impressions per hour. We oiled roller 
sockets, put in another distributer of same make, and it did 
precisely the same thing and at the same place on the roller. 
Of course, it is a great deal warmer here than in New York, 
and we thought this might have caused the trouble. But why 
should the roller run 1,600 impressions, without twisting or 
melting, and the next day become useless before five hundred 
impressions were made? I keep an eye on your column in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. I have gathered a few nuts from 
it, and crack one occasionally, and I get the goodie every 
time.’ Answer.—The remedy for your distributers is to 
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instruct, by letter, the firm hereafter making them to put 
more glue and less glycerine in the composition. You should 
also secure from the press makers a couple of extra distributer 
stocks and have them covered with composition and kept in a 
seasoned condition. ‘The friction and pull on a composition 
distributing roller on such make of press as you employ is too 
much for soft or fresh rollers. 


PERCENTAGE FOR USE OF PRESS, TYPE, ETC.—C. T. B., of 
Phenix, Rhode Island, asks a couple of questions out of the 
ordinary kind for this department's attention. Here they are: 
‘Will you please answer through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER: (1) What would be a reasonable percentage to pay 
for use of a press, type, etc., in doing job printing? (2) Also, 
what book would you recommend for a man to get that would 
help him to estimate on work?’ Answer.—(1) The condition 
of the press and material would have much to do with what 
could be called ‘‘reasonable”’ percentage, and very materially 
to the kind of person (mechanically) who desired the lease of 
such articles of production. Toa careful, competent and prac- 
tical man one could reasonably risk the use of the ‘‘ tools’ at 
twenty-five per cent their present value, with the proviso that 
none of these should be injured beyond natural wear and tear, 
and that their standard of usefulness should be maintained. 
To lease such an outfit to a careless and incompetent workman 
would be to jeopardize the plant. (2) ‘‘ De Vinne's Price List”’ 
covers all points on estimating, but is a little antiquated for 
present-day needs. ‘‘The Employing Printer’s Price List for 
Book and Job Printers,’’ by David Ramaley, is one of the latest 
and most comprehensive works published. Its price is $6. It 
is procurable through The Inland Printer Company. 


MorRE TROUBLE WITH PRINTERS’ ROLLERS.— W. J. McK., 
Edgefield, South Carolina, says: ‘‘Some time ago I ordered 
rollers for a half-medium Colt’s press from New York. I 
allowed them to season well before working them, but they 
have never worked satisfactorily. They are now of a greenish 
color and absolutely refuse to take ink. I have washed them 
once in lye and once in kerosene oil, but it does not improve 
them. Can you tell me how to make them work? I keep my 
office at about 70 degrees and never run my presses until the 
thermometer indicates it.’’ Answer.— You should not have 
used lye at all in washing up such rollers as you inquire about ; 
indeed you could not have done a more unwise act. Kerosene 
oil, astral oil, machine oil or any kind of lubricating oil, will 
not harm composition rollers when used rightly ; indeed these 
are at all times proper for cleaning off. If you will apply a 
little denzine (after washing off the ink from your rollers with 
any of the oils named), and allow it to evaporate, then take 
some powdered alum and rub it smoothly over the face of the 
rollers, they can be made available for immediate use. A pre- 
requisite of much value in sultry and hot summer weather may 
be prepared by diluting one pound of powdered alum with 
four gallons of clean water, and keeping the solution in a cov- 
ered earthen vessel, where it may be handy to sponge off clean 
rollers with. After the solution has dried on the rollers for 
nearly an hour they can be put to work again. When they 
begin to show signs of distress as at first, they should be simi- 
larly treated. Keep glycerine-mixed composition rollers in a 
dry place ; if possible, suspend them near the ceiling. 

NEw MATERIALS FOR ROLLER MAKING.—Mr, Van Bibber, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, in a recent letter, says: ‘‘In the roller line 
some entirely new materials have put in an appearance. The 
first is ‘fruchtzucker,’ or fruit sugar, known to chemists as 
inverted sugar. Honey is composed of a mixture of this invert 
sugar and glucose, so that the new ‘fruchtzucker’ is, practic- 
ally, honey with the glucose removed. It has peculiar proper- 
ties, and is apt to confuse a rollermaker accustomed to other 
saccharine matters. The ‘fruchtzucker’ is a German product, 
being a by-product in the refining of beet sugar. It is made at 
Hamburg and at Frankfurt-am-Main. It isa transparent, heavy 
liquid, said never to crystallize; but I have found that it will, 
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and I have already had a discussion on this point in the col- 
umus of the Scientific American Supplement, which has been 
copied by the Louisiana Sugar Planter. Another new mate- 
rial, which ‘for want of a better title, has been named ‘glyc- 
erine,’ we find after thorough investigation is entirely new, 
but not a glycerine, as we understand the term, having one 
atom of oxygen less in its composition. It is, evidently, an 
alcohol, but its precise place and name will have to be given 
by chemists. It will probably be discussed soon in the pages 
of the Scientific American Supplement, to the experts of which 
journal I shall submit it. None of the oxygen of glycerine is 
free. It is all in combination. What this new glycerine-like 
substance means for rollermakers is what I have been at work 
on for some time. It apparently has new qualities in some 
respects.’’ It is to be hoped that this new product will have 
all the good qualities and none of the bad ones inherent in 
the present form of glycerine, so far as printers’ rollers are 
concerned. 


HAILF-TONE PRINTING ON PLATEN PRESSES.—C. E. B., 
Los Angeles, California, writes: ‘‘ We inclose herewith a very 
poor specimen of half-tone printing (a portrait from a photo- 
graph), and will ask what more we should have done to have 
obtained better results. Our experience in half-tone printing 
is limited, but we followed closely suggestions made by printers 
and books. The press used was a Io by 15 “ Peerless’’; the 
ink $1.50 process, and was from a reputable maker. After tak- 
ing an impression on a thin sheet of paper, we carefully cut out 
the background, shirt and collar; burying this overlay several 
sheets deep in the tympan, which was composed of several 
sheets of heavy enameled book paper. We exercised great 
care in the make-ready, but could not obtain a better print than 
the one inclosed. After running off two or three hundred 
copies, a portion of the forehead would print heavy, necessitat- 
ing considerable scratching on the tympan.’’ Answer.— The 
overlay used evidently has not been strong enough, and its 
burial under ‘‘ several ’’ sheets of heavy enameled book paper 
added to its inefficiency for the purpose intended. An overlay 
such as has been used should not have been placed deeper 
down than one sheet of heavy enameled paper. The engrav- 
ing, particularly the hair on the head, the eyes, mouth, ear, 
chin, necktie, coat, etc., would have been much more effective 
had three thin sheets of overlay been employed in its make-up. 
It is also possible that the cut has not been leveled up evenly 
from below, as it bears evidence of being slightly higher at the 
head than at the bottom. This would tend to give it a false 
impression at the head, and also fill up the fine lines there at 
the same time. More ink than appears on the impression 
before us should have been used, as well as all the composition 
rollers that the press could carry. Had the suggestions here 
indicated been followed a much better result would have been 
obtained. The press, also, should be run at a steady speed of 
not more than eight or nine hundred impressions an hour on 
this kind of work. 


FORMULA FOR PRINTERS’ ROLLERS.—B., of Selma, Ala- 
bama, writes: ‘‘Please give us a recipe for making printers’ 
rollers.’ Answer.—There are quite a number of formulas for 
making composition rollers, and, indeed, most of them are 
good, as they vary little in the essential parts. We take it for 
granted that this correspondent is not a subscriber to this jour- 
nal, or, if so, he is not a diligent reader of it, for time and 
again the very information he is in quest of has appeared in its 
pages. For a strong and elastic roller, suitable for general 
work in a temperature of from 60° to 70° Fahr., the following 
is recommended: Cooper’s best glue, 9 pounds; best sugar- 
house molasses (not watery syrup), 2 gallons; glycerine, 1 pint, 
and 2 ounces of Venice turpentine. Steep the glue in soft or 
rain water, if possible, and drain it off well after it has been 
steeped about half an hour. When the water has evaporated 
from the surface of the glue and the glue has becomie flexible, 
it is ready to be put into the melting kettle. The fire (or steam 
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heat) should be moderate, so as to allow the glue to melt thor- 
oughly ; this will take about twenty or twenty-five minutes’ 
time. Let it get to near the boiling point just before adding 
the molasses. Of course, the molasses will cool down the glue 
considerably, but mix them both together as thoroughly as 
possible by fairly brisk stirring, keeping the same degree of 
heat under the kettle as when the molasses was emptied into 
the hot glue. As these begin to amalgamate readily, lower the 
heat under the kettle a trifle and stir the mass occasionally, 
before doing which, in each case, skim off all the impurities 
that may arise to the surface. The glue and molasses should 
be allowed to simmer for about three-quarters of an hour, after 
which the glycerine may be added and well-stirred into the 
ingredients named; then the Venice turpentine may be poured 
in and stirred into the mixture. Let the mass remain on the 
fire about five minutes after being well incorporated, when the 
composition should be taken off the fire and allowed to settle 
for about ten minutes, when it is ready to be poured into the 
already prepared molds, which should be moderately warm 
and well and smoothly oiled inside. Pour the composition 
into the molds slowly in order that the air may be excluded. 
If correctly done the possibility of pinholes in the roller is 
prevented. Slightly increase or reduce the amount of glue as 
the weather becomes warmer or cooler; by which is meant 
that warm weather composition requires more glue than for use 
in cold weather. Where our readers require to make their own 
composition rollers, we suggest that they copy this formula and 
place it where it can be found handily. 





ORIGINAL DRAWING BY JOHN SLOAN. 


A GEORGIA OBITUARY. 


Some of the rhymed obituaries in the Georgia newspapers 
are ludicrous in the extreme. Here is a sample: 
‘‘T gave him his medicine regular, 
From morn till the set of sun ; 


He took two powders at 10 o'clock, 
And another powder at one. 


‘* But doctors cannot help us, 
When death knocks at the door; 
Goodby, my darling husband ! 
You left at 10 minutes to 4!” 


— Atlanta Constitution. 


REGARDS IT AS INDISPENSABLE. 


I regard THE INLAND PRINTER as indispensable to anyone 
engaged in the printing business, whether proprietor, journey- 
man or apprentice, and therefore it ought to be in the posses- 
sion of every practical printer. I read every copy through 
carefully, advertisements and all, and try to store my mind 
with the many useful ideas presented. I cannot do without it. . 
—John F. Babcock, editor The Advance, Jamesburg, New 
Jersey. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BY W. H. HYSLOP. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange 
of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in 


interest. 

ARE SQUARE STOPS OR ROUND STOPS THE Most DESIRA- 
BLE.—‘‘Criss Cross’* wants our opinion on the use of square 
versus round stops. Amswer.— We have seen so much good 
work done with the round stop and so much with the square 
stop that we are strongly inclined to say “‘ you pays your money 
and you takes your choice,”’ but from the point of view of ease 
of working we would say use the square stop, it is much easier 
to close up the intersection and at the same time keep the 
space clear, and in this age of copper and enamel this is what 
is demanded. 

BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS.— J. H. L., Adelaide, South Austra- 
lia, writes: ‘“‘I think of trying my hand at zinc etching, of 
which I know nothing; would you kindly advise me of the 
best book to procure that I might get a full insight — not for 
fine-art half-tone work —simply into zinc etchings for rapid 
news work?’’? Answer.— Books on this subject are com- 
paratively scarce, but the ‘‘Grammar of Photo-engraving,”’ 
published by Scovill & Adams, procurable through The Inland 
Printer Company, price $2, should help you out as much as 
anything on the market. f 

THE BEST LIGHT FOR HALF-TONE WoORK.—W. S., Penn- 
sylvania: ‘‘I am considering moving into another building 
and I would like to know what you consider best — daylight 
or electric light for half-tone work. Answer.— We could best 
answer this by saying both; for small and average sized work 
the electric light is all that can be desired, especially if the 
current is manufactured on the premises, and is consequently 
steady the day round; but when large work is to be done, then, 
in our opinion, the artificial light falls short of daylight — the 
ease with which you can secure even illumination by daylight 
makes it almost a necessity when work of the highest class is 
the aim. 

FORMULA FOR COLLODION FOR HALF-TONE WoRK.— 
J. B. H.: Can you give me a good formula for collodion suita- 
ble for half-tone work. Answer.— Almost every man who 
makes up his own collodion thinks he has got the best and has 
his little pet quantities for this or that; but we will give you 
one which in our hands has given good results: 

26 grains 
16 grains 
5 grains 
5 grains 
40 to 45 grains 
4 ounces 
4 ounces 

If the chlorides are very dry there may be some difficulty 
in their dissolution, but add to them just a drop or two of water 
and there will be no trouble. 


H. J. M., Philadelphia, asks: ‘‘What time is given in 
exposing copper or zinc plates sensitized with enameling 
solution, and how are they afterward developed? I have 
tried to develop with clear co/d water but it took three hours ; 
then again with soap (cold) water, and got nothing.”’ Answer. 
— Twelve minutes exposure to electric light is the average 
time, and you certainly should have no difficulty in developing 
in cold water, supposing your printing solution is all right, and 
supposing your negative is all that it should be. We can only 
imagine something very far wrong with either or both to neces- 
sitate three hours’ development. And who advised you to use 
soapsuds? We have seen many instructions, and many ways of 
development, but soapsuds are entirely new to us in connection 
with enamel. We cannot help thinking that having gone so 
far afield in your experiments in developing enamel, that you 
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have developed your negatives in some new way hitherto 
unknown to the world. Let us know more of your methods 
and we will try and help you out. 

REMEDY FOR DESTRUCTION OF BELTING IN ENGRAVING 
ESTABLISHMENTS FROM ACID FumMES.—‘‘Country Shop” 
writes: ‘‘I would like you to help me if you can about my 
belting in my shop. I have spoken to leather dealers about it 
and they cannot give me any assistance ; it is in this way: My 
driving belts do not seem to last any time ; they crack and give 
way in a very short time, and yet the same belting lasts a long 
time in an ordinary manufacturing establishment. I suppose 
the acids have something to do with it, but perhaps you can 
tell me.”’ Answer.— You are perfectly right, the acids or acid 
fumes have got everything to do with it, and the only way you 
can get over it is to have rawhide belting, and for a lacing use 
strong hempen string instead of the ordinary lacing. You will 
find the fumes have little or no effect on this combination. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY RED, YELLOW AND BLUE SCREENS? -— 
A. E. V., Manchester, New Hampshire, writes: ‘‘ What is 
meant by a red, yellow and blue screen, in the articles in the 
October and November numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER on 
the three-color half-tone process? Are the screens the same as 
used on ordinary half-tones? Answer.— The colored screens 
mentioned in the articles are not the same as are used in 
making ordinary half-tones; they are colored glasses two or 
three inches square, placed behind the lens, and their use in 
that position is to cut off certain rays of light ; the violet screen 
makes yellow appear a dark red, and it consequently photo- 
graphs as black ; the green screen makes the red photograph 
as black, and the red screen makes blue photograph as black . 
but all this must be done on properly prepared plates, as the 
screens themselves have little or no effect. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ESTIMATING. 


CONDUCTED BY ‘‘ MARGIN.”’ 


To this department the contributions of everyone interested in 
sound business methods in the printing trade is respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences in estimating on work is especially invited, 
and all inquiries in regard to estimating wil! be answered, or published 
with a request for the opinion of those who may be informed. As 
this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communica- 


tions. 

Wuat DoEs YouR INK Cost You ?— Refer to your books 
and see what amount you pay out in one year forink. It is 
often the case that in changing the press and rollers from one 
color to another as much ink is wasted as is used in printing 
the job. A big hole will be made in your profits if in making 
estimates the cost of ink is not considered.— B. F. Bennett. 


Not THE ‘‘ LOWEST PRICE,’’ BUT ‘‘ WHAT PROFIT.’’—I 
suggest that in estimating for work we do not consider the 
question of the lowest price the work can be done for, but 
rather will there be any profit in the price given the customer. 

I think our occupation should yield us something more 
than a bare existence. Unless we receive remunerative prices, 
the more business we do the poorer we will become.—Z. /. 
Bennett. 

A SCALE FOR PRESSWORK.— The New York Typothetz 
recommends the following scale as the proper price to be 
charged for presswork : 

Prices for presswork are determined by 
. Size, value and speed of the press. 

. Wages paid to pressmen and feeders. 

. Quality of the paper and value of the time given to its preparation. 
Value of ink or bronze. 

. Time given to overlays and making ready. 

. Size and nature of the form. 

. Haste required, and other considerations. 

A small Gordon press of ‘‘ eighth ’’ size, made and used principally for 
cards and labels of small size, costing about $250 or less, and usually oper- 
ated by minors, should earn $5 a day. Common cards, labelsand envelopes - 
that need little make-ready, that can be printed rapidly, may be done at 
the rate of $1 a 1,000 for a short order, and at a lower rate for a much larger 
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number ; but any work that calls for greater care and compels a reduced 
performance, should be at a higher rate which will make the earnings of 


the press $5 a day. 

The quarter and half medium Gordon or small platen presses of other 
makes that cost between $350 and $500, should earn $6a day. This is on the 
supposition that the press is fed and worked by minors. If operated by 
skilled pressmen at full wages, on work of high class, then the rates 
should be so made that these sizes of press will earn $7.50 to $9 a day. 

Flat cap, medium and superroyal drum cylinders that cost from $1,000 
to $2,000 each, and that are usually fed by boy feeders and managed by 
ordinary pressmen, should earn $10 a day. 

Stop cylinders of this size, costing from $2,000 to $3,000, when run at 
slow speed and managed by extra pressmen, should earn $12 a day. 

Double-medium (24 by 38), and double-superroyal (29 by 43), drum or 
two-revolution machines, costing from $3,000 to $4,000, should earn $12 a 
day. Stop cylinders of these sizes, when employed on fine work, should 
earn at least $15 a day. 

Double-imperial (33 by 46), and all machines up to the size 36 by 54, 
should earn $15 a day. Stop cylinders, $18 a day. 

The largest machines (40 by 60 inches or larger) should earn not less 
than $18 a day. 

A LEAKAGE OF TEN DOLLARS PER DAY IN A TEN-THOU- 
SAND-DOLLAR OFFICE.—‘‘ Here are forty-five items of expense 
that seldom enter into estimates for work, and which it is safe 
to say in an Office costing $10,000 will amount to not less than 
$10 per day: Rent, insurance license, taxes, fuel, gas, water 
rent, inks, oils, rollers, office clerk, office boy, repairs, station- 
ery, stamps, advertising, spoiled work, bad accounts, deprecia- 
tion of plant, interest on outfit, sorts, collector, telegrams, tele- 
phone, charity, waste, car fare, towels, brushes, belting, freight, 
drayage, proofpaper, alteration of proofs, proofreader, foreman, 
porter, rebates, soap, work uncalled for, twine, grinding knife, 
pens, pencils, brooms, baskets, etc.”--B. F. Bennett. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA.— At a recent 
meeting of the Employing Printers’ Association of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Mr. B. F. Bennett read a paper on the need of a uni- 
form basis for estimating on printing. Preliminary to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s deductions I give in his own words the results that have 
come to himself in following his own ideas on estimating. 
Said Mr. Bennett: ‘‘I have been engaged in the printing busi- 
ness in this city since March 1, 1860. Worked on salary for 
seven years ; was a member of other firms for ten years, com- 
mencing in 1868 ; for the past sixteen years have been alone; 
have always practiced the policy of ‘live and let live’; have 
made it a rule and adhered to it, to never take work except at 
remunerative prices; have never taken work at a cut price, 
simply to prevent others from getting it. The result has been, 
that while my business has not grown as rapidly as I would 
like to have seen it, yet I have never been embarrassed in my 
financial affairs, in any manner; have always paid bills 
promptly when due, and have never had a draft or note pro- 
tested, or suit of any kind. My only purpose in mentioning 
this matter is for the good of the association ; and I believe 
that if the members will adopt the same methods in their busi- 
ness, the same results will be accomplished by all. If our 
members will all demand just compensation for their work, 
they will soon witness a decided improvement in the business 
in this city ; while on the other hand, if present methods con_ 
tinue, the business will grow worse from day to day. The 
business season is already half gone, and the sooner we try 
to remedy the evils now existing, the better it will be for all 
concerned. To continue present methods is simply to invite 
disaster, and when the collapse comes, we will have ourselves 
only to blame for such result.”” Following are the minimum 
prices which Mr. Bennett believes should be maintained in 
Atlanta : 

Book ComposITION.— Should be double the price paid the compositor 
or 60 cents per 1,000 ems, . 

TIME WorK.— Should be taken by the hour at 50 cents per hour, 

PRESSWORK.—An eighth-medium press should earn $5 per day. Print- 
ing on small presses cannot be done at a profit for a less price than 50 cents 
per 1,000 1m pressions. 

StocK.— On orders when stock costs $50 or less the charge should be 
334 per cent above cost. On orders of $50 and under $100, twenty-five per 
cent above cost ; and on orders of $100 or more, fifteen to twenty per cent 
above cost. 
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PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

““Wuat form is proper for horse power — with a hyphen or 
without it?’’ If describing a propelling force, it should take a 
hyphen — horse-power ; if detailing the amount of power used, 
the expression should be written, ten-horse power; if the 
expression is used as an adjective, the three words should be 
connected, as, a ten-horse-power engine. This we believe is 
the practice of the best authorities:— Proofsheet. 


AGAIN OR AGEN.— B. F. J., Chicago, writes: ‘‘Mr. Eugene 
Field inveighs against the pronunciation of again as a-gain. I 
note that some poets of repute make their verse to agree with 
the pronunciation deprecated by Mr. Field. Is this a matter 
of individual preference or of best usage?’’ Answer.—Agen 
is the only right pronunciation. The poets make imperfect 
rhyme when they use the word otherwise —just as they often 
do in rhyming prove and Jove. 

THE ECONOMY OF PROOFREADING.—‘“‘ Webster” writes : 
“ MacAulay, McAulay, Macaulay, and M'Caulay show the 
various ways in which the name of a man appeared in a copy 
and proof read a short time ago by me. The proprietor of the 
office thinks the proofroom a heavy drain on his profits. How 
can I show him the economical side of the matter ?’’ Answer. 
— The best way to convince such a man, I think, is to induce 
him to try to get along without a proofreader. He and the one 
who wrote one man’s name in four ways do not deserve suc- 
cess. They are both in the wrong business. 

EMPLOYEE is the most approved English form of the 
French term employé. It is unwise to endeavor to preserve, 
in our own tongue, the distinction made in the original, where 
employé means a male person employed and employée desig- 
nates a female person in like capacity. The term has become 
thoroughly naturalized, and preference should be given to the 
form best fitted to our language. The Standard dictionary 
gives both forms together, preferring employee. The Inter- 
national (Webster's) dictionary gives the latter as ‘‘the English 
form of employé.”” Let us, then, adopt it as that to be used. 
— Proofsheet. 

PUNCTUATION-MARKS.— ‘‘Reform’”’ wants to know if the 
time is not ripe for an arbitrary readjustment and simplifica- 
tion of the points of punctuation. Axswer.—I do not know 
absolutely what this means, If it means the making of a new 
set of points, with new uses, I cannot say that ‘‘the time is 
ripe’’ for it, and do not think it ever will be. It might be 
advantageous to have one additional point for use between the 
comma and the semicolon in some instances, but this has been 
said often, and the point has not come; otherwise, what is 
needed — sadly —is more reason and more agreement as to 
proper use of the points we have. Many bright and even 
learned people do not know how to use them. 

CAN THE WORD “BANE” BE PRONOUNCED ‘“ BAN ?”?— 
M. C., Chicago writes: ‘‘ The sixth stanza of Andrew Lang’s 
verses, ‘To Omar Khayy4dm,’ is printed in Mosher’s ‘ Bibelot 


Series’ thus: 
‘So still were we, before the Months began 
That rounded us and shaped us into Man, 
So still we shall be, surely, at the last, 
Dreamless, untouched of Blessing or of Bane!’ 
Webster’s dictionary gives no hint of any such word as dane. 
Ban only is given. The Standard dictionary gives the pronun- 
ciation of dane as bén —é as in eight. As it is evident in the 
verse that Bane should rhyme with J/an, the question is, Is it 
a typographical error? If not, is there authority for pronounc- 
ing dane and ban the same? If there is no authority for it, and 
the printer has ‘ followed copy,’ is Mr. Andrew Lang a sufficient 
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authority to cite for such a pronunciation?”? Answer.—What 
a queer copy of Webster’s dictionary you must have! Was 
ever another seen without the word dave? The word is in 
every dictionary of English, I believe, and is never pronounced 
ban, I suspect that it is written in the verse cited to rhyme, 
not with Man (which rhymes with degan, above), but with 
some later word not given in the verses (lines) cited. It does 
not seem likely to be a typographical error. Bane is often 
contrasted with d/essing — for instance, in the hymn beginning 
“In the cross of Christ I glory,’ the third stanza (I’d rather 
call it ‘“‘verse’’) is, ‘‘ Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, By 
the cross are sanctified,’ etc. Mr. Lang’s dane is probably the 
same as the one in the hymn, not “‘a curse,’’ but ‘‘a murderous 
or hurtful thing, person, or occurrence.’’ No man should ever 
be considered a sufficient authority to cite for such a pronunci- 
ation as ‘‘ ban ”’ for dane. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following query: ‘‘ Should 
the word public, also the name of a firm, corporation or com- 
pany, be considered as in the singular or the plural number?”’ 
‘* Public,’’ in its use as a noun, is essentially plural, and can be 
used in no other number; for example, ‘The public are 
aroused.’’ But in the phrase ‘‘ The firm of Brown, Jones & Co. 
has enlarged its premises,’’ the subject of the verb ‘“‘has”’ and 
pronoun “‘its”’ is the word “‘firm,’’ which being in the singu- 
lar, the verb and pronoun should be in the same number. 
Were the phrase in this form —‘‘ Brown, Jones & Co. have 
enlarged their premises,” then the subject is ‘‘ Brown, Jones & 
Co.,”’ which is in the plural, and the verb “‘ have’’ and the pro- 
noun ‘‘their’’ become proper. In the phrase — ‘‘ The company 
decided to rebuild ¢heir premises,”’ the plural pronoun “their ”’ 
is an error, and should be ‘‘its,’’? as but one company is spoken 
of. If it were companies that decided to rebuild, then the 
plural pronoun ‘‘their’’? would be correct.— Proofsheet. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE Western Paper Stock Company succeed Follansbee, 
Tyler & Company. 

FRIENDS of the Roylance Printing & Engraving Company 
will find this firm now at 169 Clark street. 

C. L. SCHNABLE has recently purchased the Dearborn 
Printing Company, at 300 Dearborn street. 

Orro MILLER & COMPANY, makers of leads and slugs, are 
now located at 88 to 92 West Jackson street. 

THE A. W. Rainbow Company have removed their business 
office from Fifth avenue to 358 Dearborn street. 

Byron E. Fish & COMPANY, a new firm of printers, have 
established themselves at 112 and 114 Fifth avenue. 

Mr. W. PARKER, an experienced printer, has provided him- 
self with a new job office, and can be found at 85 Fifth avenue. 

HELVIE, Hays & Co. are among the recent adventurers in 
the job printing business. They are located at 4237 Champlain 
avenue. 

ANDREW HOLMBERG, job printer, 184 Monroe street, has 
sold his office to the Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Company, 
of Chicago avenue. 

Mr. E. PROvTY, inventor of the American cylinder press, 
has been appointed by Mayor Hopkins to the position of con- 
sulting engineer to devise ways and means to prevent accidents 
in the tunnels of the cable railways. Mr. Prouty is an engi- 
neer of long experience and well qualified to fill the important 
duties of his new office. 

THE firm of Blakely & Rogers, 68 and 70 Wabash avenue, 
dissolved by mutual consent on November 15 last, has been 
succeeded by Rogers & Wells, a corporation, on January 14, 
1895. Cyrene H. Blakely, of the first-mentioned firm, is the 
president of the National Typothetz, and is the retiring part- 
ner of the firm. Charles D. Rogers becoming the owner of all 


the assets and assuming all the liabilities of the business. Mr. 
Willis J. Wells, formerly a partner in the firm of Pettibone, 
Wells & Co., purchased an interest of Mr. Rogers, and will 
hereafter be identified with the new company. 


THE partnership heretofore existing between Amos Petti- 
bone, Willis J. Wells and Henry F. Sawtell, under the firm 
name of Pettibone, Wells & Company, 152 Monroe street, has 
dissolved, Mr. Wells retiring therefrom. The stationery busi- 
ness will be continued at the old stand by Mr. Pettibone and 
Mr. Sawtell, under the name of Pettibone, ‘Sawtell & Company. 


OLIVER WENDELI, HOLMES, JR., administrator of the prop- 
erty of his father, ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ by 
his attorneys, filed a bill in the United States Circuit Court 
January 4 to secure an injunction restraining the firm of Don- 
ohue & Henneberry from publishing an edition of ‘‘ The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table.”’ The bill charges that since 
January I the firm has been printing and selling an edition of 
the work, which is an infringement of the copyright secured 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1886. 

THE Chicago Typothetz held its annual dinner at the Tre- 
mont House on January 17. The event was in celebration of 
the anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. P. F. Pet- 
tibone was toastmaster. The programme of toasts was as fol- 
lows: ‘Benjamin Franklin,’ J. B. Huling; ‘‘The Master 
Printers’ Association,’’ Leon Hornstein ; ‘‘ The Old-Time Print- 
ers’ Association,’? Andrew McLaughlin ; ‘‘ Anniversary of the 
Birth of Benjamin Franklin,’’ D. N. Lord; ‘‘ The Master Print- 
er,’ B. B. Herbert; ‘‘The Sayings of Poor Richard,’’ George 
EF. Cole. J. P. Butler W. P. Dunn, W. H. French, C. E. Leon- 
ard, W. B. Conkey and R. W. Rubel also made short addresses. 
Among those present were: Henry O. Shepard, Charles F. 
Whitmarsh, Samuel R. Carter, R. R. Donnelley, T. Donnelley, 
A. T. Hodge, W. E. Gillette, George H. Taylor, C. D. Rogers, 
Lewis Wells, Fred Barnard, Amos Pettibone, A. R. Barnes, 
Willis Wells, A. Maul, William Johnston, Frank Tyler, F. 
McNally, Thomas Knapp, C. Blakely, John J. Hanlon, J. W. 
Jefferson, T. Rubovitz, C. H. Moore and F. Franklin. 


MR. JAMES ROBERTSON, who was for twenty-five years 
superintendent of the art and engraving department of the 
Rand-McNally Company, and who is full of reminiscences of 
the history of art in Chicago, in a recent newspaper inter- 
view said: ‘‘Chicago had lots of talent, but the best of it 
naturally went east. Timothy Cole, the greatest wood engraver 
in the world, learned his trade in Chicago. He afterward went 
to New York, and since he has been employed by the Cen/ury 
magazine he has developed possibilities in wood engraving 
which were not known before. Some of his early proofs, 
which are still in Chicago, show a purity of line which has 
made him great. F. S. Church, the well-known painter of 
animals and women, had early experiences in Chicago. I 
worked and sketched with him in 1870. Before that he was an 
express messenger, and he was at that time a draftsmen on 
wood. Now he is famous and has created a style of his own. 
Hutchins, the caricaturist on Puck, learned his trade on Clark 
street. Will Bradley, who has lately become so prominent, 
came to me ten years agoand I gave him initial letters to make 
for railway folders. I regarded him as a designer of promise, 
and he afterward became a wonderful scroll draftsman. I 
must admit that when he branched out in such a daring way a 
couple of years ago I was somewhat astonished. But I was 
more astonished that he did not have to go east.’”’? Mr. Bradley 
has now followed the example of the others—and gone east. 


At Willard Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 13, the tenth 
annual reunion of the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chi- 
cago was held in commemoration of Franklin’s birthday. The 
reunion was in the form of a programme of exercises. Presi- 
dent A. H. McLaughlin, in the opening address, reviewed 
briefly the history of the association and recited its objects and 
purposes, speaking feelingly of the ‘‘ old-timers’? whom death 

























































had called away since the reunion of ’94. The Sohmer Quar- 
tette then sang ‘‘ The Vacant Chair’’ with taste and expression. 
The Hon. William J. Hynes had for a subject, “ Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer,’? but claimed that the limited time at his 
disposal prevented him getting acquainted with his theme as 
fully as the occasion deserved. He was a printer himself at 
one time, how long ago he would not say, as there were several 
ladies present and he did not want to spoil his market. On 
the present occasion, coming wholly unprepared, he had to get 
along without notes, and every printer knew how difficult it 
was to work without any copy on the case —in fact, he would 
have to set his matter up from pi. The speaker then drew 
some strong and telling word-pictures from the life of Frank- 
lin, dwelling particularly on his probity and economy, the 
audience applauding the many bright and witty points. Mr. 
James Hayde, who had been assigned to speak on the ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of an Old-Time Printer,’’ almost entirely ignored his 
subject except as affording a contrast to the industrial condi- 
tions of the present day. He explained his intention at the 
outset, remarking, as he produced a manuscript, that, unlike 
his friend Hynes, he had brought a little copy with him. 
Mr. Hayde had the sympathy of his hearers, and made a num- 
ber of statements of an emphatic and straightforward charac- 
ter showing the evils of the present industrial conditions, 
stating that he saw advancement and progress in every direc- 
tion except in the scale of prices—it is the same old scale. 
The speaker’s strong personality and his Scotch humor — alter- 
nating between the grim and the genial—easily held the 
attention of his one-time companions of the stick and rule. 
The Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas spoke of Benjamin Franklin as a 
philosopher, and quoted many of the quaint and” practical 
homilies of ‘‘ Poor Richard.’’ The doctor's quiet and genial 
humor glowed through a discourse full of instruction and 
wholesome advice. Paul C. Hull, in a friendly and companion- 
able way, took the audience into his confidence and told them 
of some of the peculiarities of the well-known Phocion How- 
ard, together with a story with which we hope to regale our 
readers in a future issue. The Sohmer Quartette in the course 
of the afternoon rendered admirably a number of selections, 
“America”? being the closing number. 


TRADE NOTES. 


NICHOLS & BROADFIELD and Spang & Dunn are two new 
Omaha job printing firms. 

THE Brown-Bierce Company succeed H. B. Brown & Co., 
designers and engravers, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE Jacksonian Printing Company, Wooster, Ohio, has 
been incorporated by Edward S. Dowell and others. Capital, 
$4,000. 

A. W. KokEnIc, designer and illustrator, formerly of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has removed his business to 63 Maiden lane, New 
York city. 

THE plant of William Koehl & Co., paper-box makers and 
printers, has been removed from Erie, Pennsylvania, to James- 
town, New York. 

THE partnership between L. McGrane and S. S. Lesslie, 
New Orleans, has been dissolved, and the business will be 
continued by Mr. Lesslie alone at 402 Camp street, with an 
entire new printing outfit. 


AS AN indication of the brightening of business prospects, 
Burch & Hall, western agents for the Thorne typesetting 
machine, report steadily increasing sales, the doubling of west- 
tern forces during the past three months, with their factory 
working overtime on orders. 

THE Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, capital 


$200,000, was incorporated, January 3, by Harrison T. Chan- 
dler, Robert H. Boggis, John G. White, Norman A. Gilbert and 
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J. Howard Vanderveer. The object is the manufacture of 
articles made from wood, iron, steel or other metal, especially 
of printing presses and printing machinery and materials. 


IN an attractive circular in colors the California Ink Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, announce that they can furnish any- 
thing in ink required by the trade. This company is said to be 
building up a good business. 


JOHN W. O’BANNON, the genial representative of Albert 
D. Smith, book cloth manufacturer, New York, is authority for 
saying that book cloth will be cheap enough this spring to 
make into paper suits. The chances are he will don one next 
summer. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


WE acknowledge receipt of the several parts of the Mid- 
winter Fair Views, issued by the Axvaminer, San Francisco, 
California, and published by the H. S. Crocker Company, of 
that city. The pictures from which the half-tone illustrations 
were made were taken by I. W. Tabor, official photographer of 
the Midwinter Fair. The engraving and printing of the work 
are of the highest order. 


F. T. NEELY has issued during the month ‘‘A Daughter of 
Judas,”’ by the prolific writer, Richard Henry Savage, and 
‘‘Campaigns of Curiosity,’’ by Elizabeth L. Banks. The last- 
mentioned book has been already very extensively reviewed, 
and in its present form should have many appreciative readers 
— dealing with the domestic life of our English cousins from 
the experiences of an American girl. ‘“‘The Story of Fort 
Frayne,” by Captain Charles King, is announced for early pub- 
lication by Mr. Neely. 


MACMILLANS have in preparation a volume on Aristotle’s 
“Theory of Poetry and Fine Art,’”’ by Professor Butcher, of 
Edinburgh. It has grown —as he explains in the preface — 
out of certain chapters relating to the ‘‘ Poetics’’ in the first 
edition of ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’”? These chap- 
ters have now been enlarged and partly rewritien, and the 
author discusses some questions bearing on Aristotle’s theory 
of tragedy which were not suggested in the earlier volume. 
Professor Butcher lays much stress on the fact that, in order to 
understand and appreciate Aristotle's theory of art, we must 
trace the links which connect it with his philosophical system 
asa whole. A text and a translation of the “ Poetics’? accom- 
pany the essay. 





A PARIS TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The Professional School, ‘‘Robert Estienne,’’ is limited to 
giving instruction in the art of printing, making up, and, collat- 
erally, a general education bearing on the profession. The 
pupils are apprenticed for four years, and the director now 
appeals to the master printers to give a trial to the coming 
batch of six lads whose apprenticeship will expire in a few 
months. While it is admitted that they may not be expert at 
case at their début, it is claimed that expertness will rapidly 
arrive, with a little practice — the best of education, and that 
their general intelligence will make up for want of workshop 
skill. In the provinces the plan seems to please and repay the 
effort, that of giving prizes to apprentices in certain typo- 
graphical regions, for essays on the practical sides of their 
profession. 


EXPLAINS AN ART WHICH FEW UNDERSTAND. 


Your little book on ‘‘ The Etiquette of Cards’’ explains the 
intricate practices of an art which few understand and of which 
many would gladly be informed. It is gratifying to observe 
that the rules laid down are severely plain and free from the 
faddist’s novelties.— Se/im H. Peabody, Chief of Department of 
Liberal Arts, World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


D. J. REILLY & Co., 324-328 Pearl street, New York, advertising card 
elegantly printed in colors and gold bronze and admirably embossed. 

From the Times Printing Company, Orillia, Ontario, samples of general 
commercial work in black and colors, fairly up to the average of that class 
of work as executed by good printers. 

A. D. MCKINNEY, of the News, Parker City, Indiana, solicits our opin- 
ion on a letter-head, printed in four colors. It is poor in every way, and 
the best we can say is that we wish it had never been printed. 


A CHRISTMAS and New Year’s Greeting, from Will F. Schempp, Brod- 
head, Wisconsin, is neatly printed in copper bronze and photo-brown ink 
on fine bristol board, tied with pale blue ribbon. It isa handsome souvenir. 

J. B. MANNING, job department, Morning Sun, Norwich, New York, 
submits samples of business cards, programmes, etc The presswork is 
excellent, but there is nothing striking or very original about the com- 
position. 

J. A. LaMAR, “ Printer to Ye People,’’ Harper, Kansas, sends out a cat- 
alogue and price list, twenty-four pages and cover, which is a very ordi- 
nary sample of printing, the composition and presswork being scarcely 
up to the average. 

Two SAMPLEs of printing in color from Eduardo M. Vargas y Cia, 
Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico: the composition is neat, and presswork good so 
far as register and impression is concerned, but the color lacks body, being 
very faint in parts. 

A QUARTER-SHEET hanger in red and green, by W. J. Fraser, of the 
Blade Printing & Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio, is set up in good taste, 
the lines and color being nicely balanced and the presswork good. A 
creditable production. 

From J. H. Somerville, of the job department, Telegram Printing Com- 
pany, West Superior, Wisconsin, a business card, calendar and menu, each 
printed in two colors, and giving evidence of artistic display in composi- 
tion and excellent presswork. } 

SoME samples of Gordon presswork by Harry Mainprice, of the Mone- 
tary Times office, Toronto, Canada, indicate his ability as a good workman, 
the impression on all the samples being even, register on colorwork almost 
perfect, and colors brilliant and in good taste. 


Two circulars issued by Carl H. Heintzemann, of 234-236 Congress 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, are excellent examples of printing in two 
colors. The engraved designs are unique, the typography neat and the 
presswork about as perfect as any we have seen. 

From J. A. Smith, with C. H. Simonds & Co., a design in rulework, the 
execution of which shows careful finish ; the only tool used in making the 
design being a file. J. A. Smith’s patience must have been greatly exercised, 
but the excellent result should afford him much satisfaction. 


W. M. CasTLE, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, forwards a number of samples of 
commercial work, among which are some business cards admirably 
printed and embossed. The composition is well displayed, and the press- 
work neat and clean, colors being wellselected and harmoniously arranged. 


From Whillas & Ormiston, Adelaide, South Australia, come two sam- 
ples of printing in gold and colors, which show that art printing in typog- 
raphy is practiced to good purpose at the antipodes. Typographical 
display, admirable selection of colors and excellent presswork are distin- 
guishing features of both samples. 

THE “‘ Public Ledger Almanack,”’ is a neatly printed eighty-page book 
in illuminated board cover, containing a large amount of information 
relating to Pennsylvania societies, legislature, etc., besides the usual infor- 
mation furnished in high-class almanacs. It is issued free from the Pué- 
lic Ledger office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Composition is neat and 
presswork excellent. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of some booklets from the Kingsley, 
Barnes & Neuner Company, 123 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California, 
which are well up to the average of the excellent work for which this firm 
has a reputation. The printing and embossing of the work is sans reproche, 
and the stationery and ‘“‘ get up’”’ of the work of the highest quality. This 
firm is evidently the leader in fine printing on the Pacific coast. 


A LARGE package of samples in various styles, and printed in colors 
and gold bronze, has been received from Ben F. Corday, with the Cleveland 
Printing and Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The work is all care- 
fully and neatly executed, and show him to be a good all-round printer. 
An article on ‘‘ Design in Type Composition,”’ illustrated with examples, 
written by Mr. Corday, will be found in another part of this issue. 

FRANCIS I. MAULE, 328 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
submits some novel designs in advertising, comprising booklets, cards and 
blotters, the printing of which is of a very fine grade and the stationery of 
good quality. One booklet, entitled ‘“‘ Perhaps,’’ is especially worthy of 
notice, being printed on fine laid paper with wide margins, and with hand- 
made laid paper for cover. The composition is neat; it is printed in red 


and black, and the presswork is of excellent quality. 

Tue “ Portland Illustrated Annual,’’ published by Peaslee Bros., Sher- 
lock Building, Third and Oak Streets, Portland, Oregon, is an elegant pub- 
lication of thirty-two pages and cover, 9 by 12 inches, printed on heavy 
embossed paper, copiously illustrated with handsome half-tone engravings, 
depicting the scenery and resources of the neighboring country. The book 
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is gotten up by L. A. Macdonald, with Peaslee Bros. Co., who cannot be 
complimented too highly on the result of his work. The engravings are 
by the well-known firnr of J. Manz & Co., of Chicago, and are well up to 
the high standard of their productions. 

THE Dean Linseed Oil Company, New York city, present their cus- 
tomers with a neat and handsome calendar case of leather, the cards of the 
months printed in black ink, with the exception of the dates for holidays, 
which are printed in red. The advertising line in gold embossed in the 
leather is not obtrusive—all the more effective, perhaps, on that account. 


A CHRISTMAS menu of the Palace Café, Lead, South Dakota, executed 
by the Call Printing Company, of the same town, is a novel piece of work 
in pearl and white cardboard and pink silk. The menu itself is printed on 
pink satin, pasted onto a white grained cardboard, which again is attached 
to a smooth pearl board, both being crimped on the edges “‘ with a crimp- 
ing iron, by one of the pressmen, C, C. Jones, who did it at odd moments.” 
The result is creditable both to Mr. Jones and the Call Printing Company, 


IN our last issue we took occasion to notice the ‘‘ Birthday Book”’ of the 
Northwestern Miller, giving credit to Leighton Brothers of Minneapolis, 
for the printing, etc., and to a local engraving firm our meed of praise for 
the engraving. This, it appears, was an error on our part, and through 
courtesy of Henry Hahn, foreman of the Northwestern Miller, we are 
enabled to make a correction (of which we gladly avail ourselves), and give 
credit to those justly entitled thereto. Quoting from Mr. Hahn’s letter: 
‘*The composition was done by Leighton Brothers, under the direction of 
the Northwestern Miller ; the cover was embossed by the Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Company, of Philadelphia ; the engravings were made by the Elec- 
tro-Tint Engraving Company, of Philadelphia; and the presswork was 
done by the Periodical Press, of this city.” 


NEWSPAPERS. 


THE Christmas number of the Chillicothe (Ohio) Dazly News appeared 
with the front page worked in four colors, and devoted to poems suitable 
to the season, 

BRADGATE, Iowa, has a new weekly paper. Its name is the Courier, 
and is a four-page eight-column folio. The composition is good, the adver- 
tisements being admirably displayed. With a little improvement in the 
presswork it will be a handsome paper. 

THE Christmas, 1894, number of the Vindicator, published at New 
Orleans, Lousiana, is handsomely printed on enameled paper, and consists 
of forty-eight pages, 9 by 12 inches in size. The contents are very enter- 
taining, the editor having, for this issue, largely ignored insurance matters, 
to which the regular issues are devoted. Some fine half-tone portraits 
adorn its pages, and the presswork is admirable. 


THE Morning Telegraph, New London, Connecticut, have issued the 
‘‘ Newsboys’ Greeting’’ for 1895, a beautiful souvenir of twenty-four leaves, 
7 by 9 inches in size, printed in colors on heavy enameled stock, and 
punched and tied at the head with a colored ribbon. Twelve of the leaves 
constitute a calendar for the year, the balance containing an interesting 
story in verse entitled ‘‘ The Romanceof a Carrier Boy.’ Composition, 
presswork and engraving are all of good quality. 


THE Afpleton City Herald, Appleton City, Missouri, issued a souvenir 
edition on December 25, 1894, which is gotten up in a unique manner. The 
thirty-two pages are each printed on one side of the paper, of sheets 12 by 
16 inches in size, with back and front cover of buff color, tied together at 
the top right-hand corner with a green ribbon. The front cover is printed 
in red and black, and has a pleasing appearance. The composition is 
excellent and presswork up to the average of good work. 

A NEw aspirant for literary honors is the Southwest Illustrated Maga- 
zine, published by Geo. F. Albright & Co., at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
the second number of which, dated December, 1894, has reached us. Typo- 
graphically its make-up is pleasing, the composition — especially the dis- 
played advertisements — is good, and the presswork up to the average, the 
half-tones being very clean and.well brought up. Messrs. Albright & Co. 
are to be congratulated on the good appearance made by their new venture. 


DE KALB, Illinois, possesses in the J. F. Glidden Publishing Company 
an enterprising firm of whom the city should feel proud. The souvenir 
edition of the De Kalb Chronicle, issued December 22, 1894, is a very artistic 
production. It contains 112 pages devoted to a history of the town, its 
leading citizens. its churches, schools, and manufacturing industries, and 
is freely illustrated with half-tone engravings and portraits. All the 
mechanical departments— engravers, compositors and pressmen — have 
worked together to produce an issue that should be a standard for any 
future edition on so large a scale. The workmen employed bythe Glidden 
Publishing Company are undoubtedly of the highest class. J. Manz & Co., 
of Chicago, furnished the half-tone engravings. 

Lack of space compels us to hold over for a future issue reviews of 
other souvenirs and special issues which reached us during the holiday 


season. 
CALENDARS. 


We have received a large number of calendars, among which the fol- 
lowing are considered worthy of notice: 

M. M. KELTON, 124 Baxter street, New York: a very finely engraved 
card calendar. 


SOUVENIR calendar, in oblong book form, twenty pages and cover, 
issued by L. Graham & Son, Limited, New Orieans, Louisiana, is a very 








ornate work in gold and silver bronzes and colors on heavy enameled 
stock, the engraved designs being very artistic. 

HANDSOMELY printed and embossed card calendar, by Brunt, 535 Clay 
street, San Francisco, California. 

BROWN FOLDING MACHINE Co., Erie, Pennsylvania: neat desk calen- 
dar, with fine engraving at head entitled, ‘‘ A Pointer for You.” 

Winn & HAMMOND, Detroit, Michigan, favor us with a calendar com- 
bining odd color effects and fully up to their high reputation. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: a very gaudily colored 
affair. It might be an amateur printer’s first attempt at color work. 

From the L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, New York, a finely 
engraved and printed calendar, the work of the Mathews-Northrup Com- 
pany, of Buffalo. 

lL. BARTA & Co., 148 High street, Boston, Massachusetts: business cal- 
endar in tablet form, with blank for memoranda for each day of the month. 
A very useful souvenir, well printed in two colors. 

Atso from the Herald Printing & Publishing Company, Erie, Pa.; The 
Saunderses, 154-156 Maiden lane, New York city ; Thomas P. Nichols, 113 
Market street, Lynn, Mass.; James H. Tinsley & Sons, 372 Pearl street, 
New York city; Hancock County Publishing Company, 22 State street, 
Ellsworth, Me.; R. E. Thomas & Co., White street, London, England; 
Black & Baird, 95 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Day, New London, 
Conn. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
THE Omaha News and Republic have hyphenated. 


THE latest journalinfant peculiaribus comes from Mel- 


bourne, Australia, and is headed Juz Memoriam. It is the . 


organ of the undertakers. 


THE Stationery World, of London, England, has engaged 
the services of Mr. W. H. Hatton as editor, and enters upon a 
new era of prosperity thereby. 


THE Cultivator, of Omaha, is now published in magazine 
form, three columns to the page. It was established twenty- 
six years ago as a blanket sheet farmers’ newspaper. 


VictoR BENDER, of the Omaha Wercury, has become con- 
nected with the editorial staff of the Council Bluffs Vonparei/. 
His proprietary interest in the first-named paper still con- 
tinues. 

THE Crawford Gazette and Chadron Citizen, in Nebraska, 
have consolidated. F. R. Wingfield, proprietor of the Gaze/ce, 
and A. J. Enbody, late foreman of the Dawes County Journal, 
have consolidated forces in the Chadron Citizen. 


Sam G. SLOANE, of the Charles City (Iowa) Citizen, has 
commenced the publication of a German weekly news and 
literary paper. The new paper is named Der Famitlien- 
Freund, and as there are many Germans in Charles City and 
surrounding country, Mr. Sloane's venture promises to be a 
successful one. 


Mr. EUGENE FIELD: The fad for farming out a newspaper 
to be edited for one consecutive issue by society ladies has 
reached Milwaukee. We are told that the first thing a society 
lady does when she becomes editor pro tem of a newspaper is 
to have a lot of ‘‘professional’’ cards engraved for circulation 
among her envious feminine acquaintances; the next thing 
she does is to pester professional writers for gratuitous contribu- 
tions to ‘‘our paper.” 


Our Paris correspondent writes: The French have been 
proverbial — and, some say, it is also their bane — to devote too 
much finish and elegance to their work, so necessitating high 
prices. That is not untrue, but when they resolve to try 
the ‘‘cheap and nasty,” they cannot be excelled in the latter. 
It is a fact not to be overlooked, that the best judges—the 
French themselves included—attest that the English Ar? 
Journal is by far superior to its French rival, the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts. 


THE responsibility of French printers is contradictory. 
Thus the law of 1881, upon the press, exempts printers from 
liability in the case of ‘‘outrage’’ against public manners, so 
long as the writer, the publisher or the seller can be secured. 
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However, the 1882 press law, in the case of indecent publica- 
tions, makes all the parties — the printer, of course, included — 
responsible. It is thus that a highly respectable Parisian 
printer has been condemned for a volume of patriotic songs, 
issued from his presses, where some lines of a double meaning 
were not suited fora Dorcas meeting, He was condemned, but 
accorded the benefit of the Bérenger law — that of suspending 
execution of the penalty, on promising never to sin again. 


BRITISH journalists would seem to have no cause for com- 
plaint, so thinks Mr. Eugene Field. When they attend 
strictly to business it is evidently merely a question of time 
that they are honored with titles. On the first of the current 
year the journalist, George Newnes, M. P., was created a 
baronet by the queen, and the new premier of Canada, Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell, is a journalist. Sir George Newnes founded 
7id-Bits, the popular publication now known as the Million, 
and the Strand magazine; he also revived the Westminister 
Gazette, and has made it highly profitable. Other journalists 
of potent influence in British politics are Sir J. Joice, of the 
Newcastle Leader; Sir C. Cameron, of the Glasgow Mail ; 
Sir John Levy, of the Dundee Advertiser ; Sir Charles Sowler, 
of the Manchester Courier ; Sir Algernon Borthwick and Sir 
Richard Jafforay. The British publishers are another class 
that the queen seems to be ever ready to reward with titles. 


A PaRIs writer for the press says that the weak point in 
French journalism is not the exploiting, by a few unprincipled 
men, of the seamy side of prominent personages and more or 
less shady companies and establishments. It lies in the num- 
ber of financial organs— nearly two hundred in Paris alone 
—to boom bogus bonanzas. Then the respectable journals 
lease the financial page or section of their paper to finan- 
ciers, to indulge in Aunt Sally and Old Harry against scrip and 
stock that does not suit their books. This leads to counter- 
bearing and counter-bulling, and applying pressure for adver- 
tisements. The unconscious wrong writers commit, is indul- 
gence in wild writing, where those who ‘“ pepper the highest 
are surest to please’*— unfortunately. In this case, facts and 
sobriety of judgment, tempered with toleration, are forgotten. 
We could even pardon these sins of omission if they were 
replaced by wit, elegance of diction, and epigrammatic inge- 
nuity —in a word, by the old light of other days, and a few 
touches of vanished hands. 


At Lexington, Kentucky, the Morning Transcripi and the 
Lexington Daily Press have consolidated, and the new paper 
will hereafter be known as the Press-7ranscript. Some time 
ago Mr. Pat Farnsworth, managing editor of the Press, and 
Thomas Ll. Walker, formerly manager of circulation of the 
Kentucky Leader, purchased the interests in the 7ranscripi 
of Messrs. D. T. Baxter and W. A. Farnan, and associated 
themselves with Mr. Samuel G. Boyle, president of the 
Transcript Publishing Company. A few days later the new 
company entertained a proposition of the Press Company 
looking to a consolidation of the two papers, which was 
consummated and went into effect on the first day of the 
new year. Mr. H. T. Duncan, Jr., of the Press, will be busi- 
ness manager ; Pat Farnsworth, managing editor, while Mr. 
Walker will look after the circulation. The new company 
will put on a number of cases, new type, and new presses. 
They will otherwise improve the paper, and it is predicted 
that they will make the Press-7ranscripi the best daily pub- 
lished in the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 





A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Papa — See the spider, my boy, spinning his web. Is it not 
wonderful? Do you reflect that, try as he may, no man could 
spin that web? 

JOHNNY — What of it? See me spin this top. Do you 
reflect that, try as he may, no spider could spin this top ? — 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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Y virtue of a_ peculiar 
adaptability to the 
changes introduced by 
modern scientific investi- 
gation, success has in a marked degree attended 
the business career of the company whose history 
is here briefly set forth as exemplifying the growth 
and development of the higher grades of process 
engraving within the past few years. The Binner 
Engraving Company, rounding out the fifth year 
of its existence with the present February, in the story of its 
development shows that by the policy of a steady refusal to 
accept any other than work of a superior character it has 
deserved and earned the confidence and patronage of the best 
grade of appreciative customers. Somewhat enthusiastic words 
these, but certainly warranted by the breadth of the com- 
pany’s policy that art shall not be sacrificed to economy. In 
any case, the fifth anniversary of an establishment is certainly 
a fitting time to congratulate the men of affairs by whose 
mental breadth, artistic taste and indomitable will its output 
has become celebrated and its business conducted by methods 
which have established beyond ordinary criticism a repute for 
honorable and fair dealing. February 15, 1890, was 

the birthday of the Binner Engraving Company, and 
considering the size of the establishment today with 

its modest beginning, its growth has been truly phe- 
nomenal. At the present time, an idea of the busi- 

ness done by the company may be arrived at when it 

is considered that the space occupied by its 
different departments taken together equals 
the space occupied by five of the best known 
engraving establishments in Chicago com- 
bined in one area. The Binner Engrav- 

ing Company, as already stated, began 

its existence February 15, 
1890, five years ago the pres- 
ent February, and then con- 
sisted only of Mr. Oscar E. 
Binner, who gave it its title at 
that time. Mr. Binner had 
been secretary of the Marr & 
Richards Engraving Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, one of 
the leading houses of the 
Northwest, and had severed 
his connection with that com- 
pany with the in- 
tention of start- 
ing in the photo- 
engraving busi- 
ness with one of 
the largest pub- 
lishers of Milwau- 
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kee. Fortunately, he decided, after due reflection, to go into 
business for himself, independently, his twelve years’ experi- 
ence at the bench, at one time asa practical wood engraver, 
giving him advantages which have evidenced themselves in 
the progress of the business of the company. At first Mr. Bin- 
ner conducted his business in a small way, employing only 
one engraver and one artist, but two years only had elapsed 
until the trade had grown to such proportions that additional 
help was found necessary. Whereupon Mr. John J. Baumgart- 
ner, one of the leading artists of Milwaukee, and Mr. William 
A. Hinners were taken into partnership, and the Binner 
Engraving Company was then incorporated, under the laws of 
the state of Wisconsin, with a capital stock of $15,000. This 
was done on September 15, 1892, at which time the business 
consisted of the art of wood engraving almost entirely, what 
little process work was ordered being given out to other firms. 

The following year a process plant was added to the wood 
engraving business, and new premises being found necessary, 
the top floors of the Mitchell building and Chamber of Com- 
merce were secured. The same year a branch office was estab- 
lished in Chicago, under the management of Mr. William A. 
Hinners, to meet the convenience of the growing clientage of 
the company. All the work, however, continued to be exe- 
cuted at headquarters, until by the able management of Mr. 
Hinners, the Chicago business assumed such proportions that 
the interests of the company compelled the putting in of a 
well-equipped plant in Chicago in May, 1894. At the same 
time the general offices were moved from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago, so that today the Binner Engraving Company is the only 
concern of the kid in existence having business establish- 
ments in two cities. 

From the small beginning of an office and two men five 
years ago, the number of the company’s employes has increased 
to no less than seventy-five hands, and surprising as the rapid 
development may appear to the ordinary reader, it is only the 
natural result of the practical experience of Mr. Binner as an 
engraver, and of the business policy which he has consistently 
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ture in an independ- 
ent business, Mr. 
Binner spared no 
pains to secure none 
but the best artists 
and engravers, and 
with such success 
that he had asso- 
ciated with him some of the best 
talent procurable. This policy 
was adhered to when a process 
plant was added, and the discern- 
ment which was evidenced in 
securing the services of so cele- 
brated an operator in half-tone and so skillful a chemist as Mr. 
M. Lurz to manage and conduct the half-tone department, was 
no less keen and discriminating in the other departments, 
and corps of assistants, to such a degree, indeed, that the 
name of the company today is itself a guarantee of the compe- 
tency of those in its employ. 

Mr. Binner ascribes no small credit for the development of 
the company’s business to the fact that, being a young man 
himself, he has always associated with him young men of a 
good deal of push and energy. No less important, perhaps, 
in this regard has been the plan of separate and distinct 
departments on a system of noninterference on the part of the 
one with the other. Thus the art department is separate from 
the wood engraving, the wood engraving department is sepa- 
rate from that of the process workers, and the zinc etching 
department is separate from the half-tone work, and so con- 
tinued throughout the establishment. Each department is 
under the complete and responsible control of men of unusual 
experience for the purpose of specializing the work, one of the 
most important indications of modern progressiveness. There 
is a department, for instance, for illustrating college annuals, 
a department for illustrations of agricultural implements, 
machinery and engines, and so on, until the visitor feels that 
the fullest comprehension of the many and varied needs of the 
public in the line of illustrative work is here thoroughly exem- 
plified. 

On September 15, 1894, the capital stock of the company 
was increased to $30,000, owing to the increase of the business, 
which now extends throughout the United States as well as 
abroad. From Germany, France, and England and the British 
Colonies orders are received more and more extensively, 
which, considering the short time the house has been in exist- 
ence and the competition it has faced and overcome, is no 
small reason for congratulation. With its present directing 
force and rate of development, one would risk being blamed 
as an exaggerator if he even ventured an approximate guess at 
the business stature of the Binner Engraving Company another 
five years hence. The present officers of this ‘‘model plant 
which blossom- 
eth and beareth 
fruit’? so freely 
are Oscar E. Bin- 
ner, president; 
William A. Hin- 
ners, treasurer; 
and Herman C. 
Iammers, secre- 
tary. Those who 
have business to 
do with the Bin- 
ner Company find 
themselves in an 
atmosphere, so to 

speak, of appre- 
ciation of things 
artistic, and what 
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this means is well understood by men who are 
engaged in a business which requires frequent 
patronage of artists and of engravers. It is a very 
common experience with the patrons of some 
western and eastern engravers, when the men of 
the graver and camera are a little busy, to have 
orders received with an air of indifference by 
seemingly absent-minded office assistants. This 
is particularly exasperating to a customer who is 
willing to pay good prices for good work done 
quickly. The prompt fulfillment of promises 
seems to be almost lost sight of by some engrav- 
ing houses, to such a degree, indeed, that it is not 
unusual when vigorous objection is made against 
the delay for the engraver to blandly remark that 
as he had not heard from the customer since the 
order was given, he did not think there was so 
much hurry for the work. The Binner Company, 
with the characteristic grasp of trade problems 
which has so rapidly brought it to the front, has 
made imperative rules that all work coming into 
the house shall be executed with strict adherence 
to the promises made regarding it. No one can 
fail to be impressed by the business-like discipline 
which is maintained throughout the establish- 
ment, requests and instructions of customers being 
received with careful attention and the work exe- 
cuted and delivered with surprising promptness. 
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AN AGREEABLE 


Half-tone engraving by 
CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING CO.,, 
g11 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. 


Duplicate plates for sale. 


SONATA—F. VINCA. 
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Nos. 68 and 69, Fonts of Six Feet, $1 80. Nos. 50,51, 52 and 53, Fonts of 6 Feet, $3 OO. 
Small Fonts, $1 OO. Small Fonts, $1 50 


THE STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, 


200-202 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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$2.90. 12-PoInr ORNAMENTED, No. 1,569. Sa 

RESOURCES OF SOLID INSURANCE 

MANUFACTURERS AND REPRESENTATIVES FROM BOSTON 
STAPLE GOODS FOR CASK ONLY. SPOT PRICE 1894 


$4.00. 18-Pornt ORNAMENTED, No. 1,569. ve 
REPRESENTING EACH BRANCH ONLY 
VALUE OF PROPERTY THE STATE CLAIMED 
COMMERCIAL DIRECTORY 1894 


PRINTED LISTS OF ALL PRICES 
CAPITAL INVESTED $12,376 


WORLD’S FAIR DIPLOMAS 
MONTHLY SALES 1894 


$6.50. 48-PoINT ORNAMENTED, No. 1,569. t mete 
GEORGE BRUCE’S SON & CO., Type-Founpgers, 18 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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$1.45. 6-Point Gormic, No. 205. ag oe $2.00. 8-Pornt Goruic, No. 205. 


WE SEE NO MORE REASON WHY THE SORDIDNESS OF ALL THE OLD AUTHORS AND PRINTERS 


SOME WORKMEN SHOULD BE THE 
WHO GAVE THEIR DESCRIP- 


CAUSE OF CONTEMPT UPON MANUAL 


SRSA RL Sg ee 
* - nes ‘ , 


eiiieaircidme: timie TIONS AND APPLAUSE. £34,592 


TELEGRAMS FOR THE MILLIONS HOBART, TASMANIA 


$1.75. 10-Pornr Gornic, No. 205. 


PARCHMENT PAPER WAS INVENTED IN PARIS. 
A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT THAT HAS JUST BEEN WRITTEN OF 


THe First Seven Epitions of THe Biste is aN INTERESTING PusticaTion. 


OG OE ie ne iS cc RE RE ee ee 
» . ine map epee < : 7 2 


$1.65. 12-Poinr Gorn, No. 205. ae | 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 874 | 


TO THE PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENTS, AND ALL FELLOW 


MemBers ATTENDING ON THis Great ANd SOLEMN Occasion.” | 


— 


$2. 25. 18-Pomnt Goruic, No. 205. 


WRITEPRIAIS TO KED LION PASSAGE 62 
SOUTH FLEET STREET, EAST NorFoLk. 10 


ST NE TYEE ASE TE ees Se 
% —. a * Dea umgatetpemnsteen ces -eoginer ney 


$3. 10. 24-Pornr Gornic, No. 205. 


“TOPOGRAPHICAL ANTIQUITIES’ / 
NEw BRADLEY CHURCH. 9OOY. 


wHAAP PV Aan. 
| 


GEORGE BRUCE’S SON & CO., Typr-FouNDERS, 13 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE CHEMIGRAPH PROCESS. 

From Mr. C. B. Woodward, of St. Louis, Missouri, president 
of the C. B. Woodward Company, we acknowledge the receipt 
of a number of specimens of the work done by the Chemi- 
graphic system of photo-mechanical reproduction. In our 
March issue we hope to give Mr. Woodward’s beautiful proc- 
ess adequate attention. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


A “SUBSCRIBER ”’ writes: “Mr. Bert G. Brady, a composi- 
tor on the Vews, of Frankfort, Indiana, in seven hours set by 
hand composition, 14,000 ems of bourgeois type, or at the rate 
of 2,000 per hour.’’ What verification is there for this state- 
ment? 


RECENTLY, at Toulouse, France, a curious difference arose 
—since amicably settled — between master printers and men. 
The former exacted the presence of all hands in the office, 
even when there was no work for them —an original way of 
keeping a staff together, but not untried in the United States. 
At Chateaudun a better plan was adopted ; the men continued 
near their cases the usual ten hours a day, not overworked, 
but subjected to no reduction of wages. 


THE Evening Reporter, of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, in 
its issue of January 4, says: ‘‘ Joseph U. Giguere and wife are 
receiving congratulations today, this being the nineteenth 
anniversary of their wedded life, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Rev. Fr. Dauray on January 3; 1876. The figure 
three figures prominently in the lives of this happy couple. 
They were introduced to each other on January 3, 1875, and on 
March 3 attended a social gathering together for the first time. 
They were betrothed on May 3, 1875, married on the following 
January 3, began housekeeping October 3, and their first son, 
Chambord, was born November 3.’”’ The reader should also 
note that in the first place they were two, and after they were 
made one there were three. 


Mr. ADOLPH KLEIN, of Klein & Son, merchant tailors, 
Peoria, Illinois, writes to us inquiring for definite information 
regarding the largest number of compositors employed at any 
time on the Zimes, of London, England. Our answer, Mr. 
Klein states, will decide a wager between two newspaper repre- 
sentatives who frequent his store. We refer our correspondent 
to the business department of the 77mes, as we have no statis- 
tics of that paper’s employes. We would be pleased in turn to 
hear from Mr. Klein’s newspaper friends their estimate of the 
number of merchant tailors in Peoria patronized by newspaper- 
men and printers, who use the economical rubber stamp on 
their business stationery. We note that Mr. Klein’s firm econ- 
omizes in this direction. 

THE job printers of Sydney, Australia, backed by the 
New South Wales Typographical Society, set themselves down 
for a long wait for copy in their recent dispute with the master 
printers concerning the reduction of wage instituted by the 
latter. In the beginning of the affair the Master Printers’ 
Association announced that a reduction would be instituted of 
from £3 ($15) per week, the rate which has been ruling for 
many years in that colony, to £2, 12s. 6d. This drop the men 
objected to, and proposed a compromise of £2, 16s. This the 
Association would not accept, but several firms accepted the 
compromise and opened their rooms. The Association and the 
Society continued the fight until November 19, when the Typo- 
graphical Society officially declared the strike off, the men 
having decided to submit to the minimum. They were being 
u pported by the societies of other colonies. 


A SAN FRANCISCO, California, correspondent advises us of 
the following matters: While the printing trade has felt the 
effect of the business depression during the past year, 1895 does 
not appear over bright. San Francisco has profited by the late 


election, and has secured the leading positions in the state 
office. 


Harry Rogers, formerly foreman for Brunt & Co., has 
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been appointed foreman and John R. Welch, formerly with the 
Francis, Valentine Company, assumes charge of the pressroom, 
San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s Union and the Lithog- 
raphers’ Association held a social session and high jinks at 
their hall, 620 Bush street, on Saturday evening, December 29, 
1894, to celebrate the closing of the year. The meeting was 
called to order by chairman James H. Roxburgh, who promised 
that all present would enjoy themselves if they were patient. 
The evening’s entertainment was opened with a piano solo by 
the chairman, the following professional entertainers after- 
ward contributing their services: Joe Sutton, late of Cleve- 
land’s Minstrels, in baritone solo; T. Tregallas, songs ; George 
C. Evans, of Haverly’s Minstrels, in his popular song, ‘“ Stand- 
ing On the Corner Didn’t Mean No Harm’”’; James McNeil, 
song, ‘‘ Sidewalks of New York ’’; Messrs. Franks and Roberts, 
Dutch, Irish and Italian specialties; Misses Edith Burtis and 
Maud Darrell in songs and dances; Turkish dancers, by 
kind permission of Manager Homan ; Charles Morrell, banjo 
solos; W. C. Craft, pickaninny specialties— all enthusiastic- 
ally encored. The following were not permitted to respond 
to encores, owing to the length of the programme: Dan Wil- 
liams and Mr. Cathcart, recitations ; Dan Owens, Carleton and 
Casmore, Dick Willis, Ed Murphy, James Hartnett, Jack 
O’Connor, Billy Higginson, Mr. Ellis and Louis Levenberg in 
comic and sentimental songs. Musical selections were by the 
Tipica Spanish Orchestra, under the leadershp of Prof. F. 
Roderiguez; H. F. Young’s mandolin and zither orchestra ; 
Master Metzer, bandonion solo; Messrs. Thorn and Young, 
bandonion and guitar selections, and Charles Myers, banjo 
selections and songs, and Mr. Lafoni in operatic selections. 
Refreshments were served during the evening, the liquid part 
of which was kindly donated by the following: E. W. Lewars, 
California Ink Company, George H. Graham, Charles Eneu 
Johnson, Ink, Reed & Goodman, Frederick Levey Company, 
E. Y. Shattuck & Co., and Edgar E. Sutro, San Francisco Ink 
Company. The success of the entertainment is due to the 
energetic committee, and to those who lent their talents to 
the perfecting of the occasion. 





A SILENT MAN. 


The death, at the age of ninety, of the ‘‘Silent Man,” ina 
New Jersey town, brings out little incidents worthy to be woven 
into a story by 
Mary Wilkins, or 
Alice Brown, or Sa- 
rah Orne Jewett. 
Mr. Page would not 
talk. He had noth- 
ing to say, and did 
not care to waste 
his breath saying 
nothing. He lived 
in a little room 
alone, sold papers 
and saved his mon- 
ey; but his meek 
spirit answered to a 
great challenge 
once. It was pro- 
posed that there 
should be a new 
bell for the Presby- 
terian church in 
Rahway. A _ rich 
and presumably 
stingy citizen laugh- 
ingly said he 
“would give as. 
much as old Page.’’ The Silent Man rose to the occasion. He 
sent his check for $500 for the bell fund.— Boston Transcript. 














FROM ORIGINAL DRAWING BY JOHN SLOAN. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








DOUGLAS, REED & Co., 85 Dearborn. street, Chicago, after 
running an American cylinder press for the past two years, 
have just purchased another of the same machines, which goes 
to prove that there must be some merit in the ‘‘ American.” 





A PERFECT IMITATION OF A BUSINESS LETTER. 


Notwithstanding the convenience of modern facilities for 
correspondence they are all too inadequate for the business 
man who desires to bring some important announcement with 
all the force of a private letter immediately and simultaneously 

‘ to the attention of a large number of persons inaccessible to 
the ordinary circular letter. It is another gratifying proof of 
the progress of the day that a press has recently been devised 
which places it in the power 
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market. A number of patents have recently been issued to 
Mr. Adamson for devices connected with the process. One very 
important one to the printer is the disk cover, which will be 
illustrated and described in this journal later on. Full and 
complete samples of work produced on the machine, and other 
information, may be had by addressing the American Imita- 
tion Typewriter Company, Muncie, Indiana. 





PRINTING INKS. 


Hencken & Roosen, printing ink manufacturers, 66 and 68 
John street, Brooklyn, New York, whose advertisement appears 
on another page of this number, although a young house, have 
made rapid strides, and now rank among the leading makers 
of high-grade inks. They are essentially progressive, and, not- 
withstanding the recent financial depression has acted as a wet 
blanket to most classes of trade, they have steadily advanced 





of the printer to duplicate 
business letters in such style 
as to defy anyone to select 
the press copy from the orig- 
inal. The press is the Adam- 
son typewriter press, invented 
by Mr. Charles E. Adamson, 
the inventor of the original 
process of printing a type- 
written letter, or the process 
of printing from cloth-cov- 
ered form. The machine 
brings out a new and im- 
proved result, producing the 
typewriter effect and the copy 
press effect on the ordinary 
printed imitation circular, 
using no cloth or other proc- 
ess in printing, as the ma- 
chine produces the desired 
effect. It is manufactured 
and leased to printers by the 
American Imitation Type- 
writer Company, at Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Adamson’s long ex- 
perience in imitation type- 
writer printing has enabled 
him to produce in this ma- 
chine everything that can 
possibly be desired for pro- 
ducing a perfect facsimile of a typewritten letter. The form 
letters are first printed from imitation type in copying ink, 
the sheets are then taken to the typewriter press and run 
through it, passing between copying rollers through a water 
bath, moistening the sheet, from which it passes around 
a drying drum, delivering the sheets on delivery table, 
copied and dried at one operation. The speed or capacity 
of the machine is only limited by the feeder, as four thou- 
sand or more sheets may be run through it per hour. There 
have been a number of devices for producing a copied effect 
letter. These, however, are all controlled by the original 
patent owned by this company. During the past year. Mr. 
Adamson has confined his time and attention to perfecting 
this machine, the first public exhibition of which was given 
at the salesroom of Golding & Co., 346 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The machine is perfectly automatic in every respect, 
requiring no expert or skilled operator to run it. It is about as 
large as an ordinary office desk, handsomely and substantially 
built, and with ordinary care will last indefinitely. Two of 
these machines have been running constantly for several 
months, a precaution taken by Mr. Adamson to insure their 
perfection and successful results before placing it on the 
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and added to the capacity of their plant, until now they are 
running twenty mills. They also have a thoroughly equipped 
varnish house, manufacturing all the varnish used in their inks, 
thereby being absolutely certain of its quality. Their trade is 
with the largest and best printing houses of this country, and 
they also do a heavy export business. In lithographic and 
half-tone inks they acknowledge no superiors. Our readers 
will do well to investigate the quality of their product. 


THE POCKET DICTIONARY. 


The pocket dictionary advertised on another page con- 
tinues to retain its immense popularity. Orders are being 
filled as rapidly as possible. Among the testimonials recently 
received are the following : 

I have seen your dictionary and know it to be very reliable and the 
most useful and practical work of the kind yet published.—7. B. Dudley, 
editor of the Reporter, Iuka, Misstsstppt. 

I think it the most perfect book ever made.—Prof. G. W. Harmon, 
Principal Commercial Institute, New Orleans, Loutsiana. 

I have one of your dictionaries and would not take $5 for it.— Robert B. 
Gardner, Selins Grove, Pennsylvania. 

Your dictionary is first-class in every particular and all you claim for 
it.—Prof. A. C. Starin, Keokuk, lowa. 
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SEMI-PERSONAL; BUT AS THE PRECEPT SHOULD 
RESULT IN PUBLIC BENEFIT, WE THINK 
BEST TO SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING: 


In view of our advertisement, in this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, (see page 425) the following correspondence will, 
we think, be of interest; and we, therefore, have engaged to 
pay for this space in order to present it without the attempted 
disguise which it would be subjected to if passed through the 
editorial department, thence to appear as if a free puff. 


OFFICE OF ROBERT GAIR, 
PAPER GooDs OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Factory floor space, 140,000 square feet. 
NEW YORK, January 11, 1895. 
Mr. John Thomson, 408 Temple Court, City : 

My DEAR Sik,—Replying to your favor of the sth inst., would say, I 
have no objection whatever to your using the desired extract of my letter 
of December 13 last in any way you may consider necessary. 

Yours very truly, (Signed) ROBERT GAIR. 

The following is the complete letter referred to, the special 
clause therein, to which the above calls attention, being in 
italics, ours. 


NEW YORK, December 13, 1804. 

FRIEND THOMSON,—Yours of the 13th to hand. 

The first cutting and creasing 20 by 30 inch press which you built for me, 
with the original platen controlling device, ts still running as fast and doing 
as good work as the last one you sold me, and the only expense incurred in 
all those years is for new gears and pinions. 

I was sorry I missed the St. Andrews dinner. 
had after the haggis did not develop into a nightmare. Willtry and not 
miss another. Yours very truly, (Signed) ROBERT GAIR. 

The particular reason we print the whole of Mr. Gair’s 
letter of December 13 is, that our Mr. Thomson has a griev- 
ance. True, like Captain Gair, he is a real, direct, genuine, 
“to the manor born”? Scotchman; but that he should be 
accused, by an Americanized sample of that genus, of directly 
partaking, after one first early trial, even at a New York feast 
of St. Andrews, of that rare game bird, the haggis,* is too 
much ; for he always has a substitute with him, an American 
guest, pledged in advance to take ¢wo portions! This may 
appear to be rather a severe test of hospitality; but think of 
the experience; ’tis something not to be forgotten ; like our 
‘“Colt’s Armory” press, ’twill last a lifetime; the éas/e will 
never wear out! 

We may add that the reference in Mr. Gair’s letter to the 
renewal of ‘‘ gears and pinions’’ was afterward found to be not 
properly located. They will doubtless require to be renewed 
ere long ; but the renewals, in the past tense, referred in fact 
to other presses. And there’s the rub! 

Most respectfully submitted, 
JoHN THOMSON, President, 
JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, Postal Telegraph Building, New York city. 
January 12, 1895. 


I hope the dream you 





A SET OF COMPOSING RULES. 


The attention of our readers is called to the advertisement 
of the Harrison Manufacturing Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
on another page of this issue. This company is furnishing a 
complete set of composing rules, made of finest tempered steel 
and highly polished, in a number of different lengths, and put 
up in a neat case. There are forty rules, varying from four ems 
to forty ems pica in length, each rule being plainly marked. 
This outfit is something that every compositor should be the 
owner of. 


ARTISTIC PRINTING. 
Art and industry are inseparably one. The art of the future 
will be printed art; the rapid strides of today show it. Indus- 
trial work will become the financial oil of the printers’ life 


machinery. The talent now expended upon myriads of 
unknown and unnoticed canvasses should be utilized in the 


* See Century Dictionary. 
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pressroom. The production of art printing is no mean profes- 
sion; the pleasures of the product are manifold. To accom- 
plish the most satisfactory results, the press should be selected 
with the utmost care. The claim made for the Golding Job- 
ber, which received first prize at Chicago, is by no means an 
extravagant one, and a trial will convince the most skeptical 
that it is the best press in the market for high-grade printing. 
Send for descriptive matter to Golding & Co., Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Chicago. 





A WORLD BEATER. 


The Jones Manufacturing Company, successors to The 
Greenfield Automatic Fastener Company, New York, office 44 
Broad street, has brought out what is certainly a world beater. 
It is called the Greenfield Automatic Pin-Tag Machine. For- 

™ merly the manu- 
facture of pin-tags 
required an enor- 
mous outlay of cap- 
ital for plant and 
material, and the 
lowest price per 
thousand, in 100,- 
000 lots, was 32 
cents. In some 
large establish- 
ments over one 
hundred different 
b= characters of pin- 
tags are necessary. 
It is almost incred- 
ible, but an established fact, that over $11,000,000 annually are 
spent by consumers for pin-tags. With this machine the 
wholesaler, retailer, or anyone using pin-tags, can manufac- 
ture their own at a cost of 5 cents per thousand, and with a 
primary cost of $20 forthe machine. This is a very conserva- 
tive estimate, for, by purchasing their wire and paper in large 
quantities, this price can be materially reduced. This machine, 
from the raw material, prints, cuts, and attaches the tag to 
goods in one operation, and is applicable to every kind of 
goods or manufactured article where the pin-tag is used. By a 
very simple device the electro for printing can be removed and 
any form desired be inserted. By a turn of the block or anvil, 
for clinching the wire, tags can be made for attaching to goods 
on the shelves, or elsewhere, too cumbersome to handle. The 
paper is fed from a roll and the wire from a spool, and the 
speed is only restricted by the quickness of the operator. 
While the tag is securely fastened, if necessary, the wire can 
be removed without tearing the fabric. Our readers will 
readily see that this is the only mechanical device in the 
world that, from the raw material, prints, cuts, wires and 
clinches a pin-tag, and also manufactures them in readiness 
to be attached to the goods by one operation of the machine. 
The machine, being small, can be carried from one depart- 
ment, or table, to another as readily as a box of tags. We pre- 
dict for this machine an enormous sale, as manufacturers will 
readily appreciate the advantage of not having to purchase 
100,000 tags in order to get them for 32 cents per thousand, 
and the added advantage of being able, at any time, to make 
from one to 100,000, of any kind, at a cost of only 5 cents per 
thousand, as the machine is always ready. We can use the 
expression, ‘‘ Every man his own pin-tag maker’’ with perfect 
truthfulness, as every man can become so with a very small 
outlay of capital. 








A CHICAGO FIRM SPREADS OUT. 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. have found it necessary to enlarge 
their quarters. They now“occupy the second floor of 195, 197 
and 199 South Canal street, Chicago, where they manufacture — 
the Reliance lever paper-cutters, the Reliance OO regular and 











job galley proof presses and electrotype and stereotype machin- 
ery. The increased space also gives them room for repairing 
and rebuilding printing presses and other machinery of this 
class. This is a specialty of their business, as well as the put- 
ting of tapeless deliveries on tape presses. 





COLOR PRINTING ON WEB PRESSES. 


As indicating the perfection attained in the printing of 
color forms on web presses and the satisfaction given pur- 
chasers of a machine of this character, the subjoined letter 
may prove of interest to the readers of this journal : 


ELGIN, Illinois, January 1, 1895. 
Kidder Press Manufacturing Company, 26 Norfolk avenue, Boston : 

GENTLEMEN,— You may perhaps be interested to know that the four 
color web-perfecting press built by you expressly for us, and placed in our 
pressroom during the past year, is more than meeting all our expectations. 
The machine is indeed a triumph of mechanical skill and ingenuity, and 
one of its most wonderful features is its extreme simplicity. 

We are particularly pleased with results on account of this machine 
being the first of its class built and therefore in some sense an experi- 
ment. We had expected to be able to print only the simpler class of color 
work, on cheap paper, but experiments and experience have enabled us to 
print half-tone plates in colors on book paper in a manner that we had 
considered impossible. ‘The press meets every demand made upon it, 
either for colors or black only. The work turned out is so satisfactory that 
we are now seriously contemplating ordering a duplicate machine from 
you within the next few months. 

Congratulating you upon your brilliant success in building a press that 
other manufacturers claimed was impracticable and refused to undertake, 
and which undoubtedly marks the greatest improvement the art of print- 
ing has witnessed for many years, Weremain, Very truly yours, 

THE Davin C. CooK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
(Signed) G. B. RICHARDSON, Superintendent. 


TO BUYERS OF JOB PRESSES. 


Frank Barhydt, room 606 New York Life Building, Chi- 
cago, long known to the trade as the Chicago agent of the 
‘Peerless’? job presses and paper cutters, also represents the 
manufacturers of M. Gally’s improved universal printing, em- 
bossing and paper-box cutting and creasing presses, and is 
prepared to promptly fill orders for any of the above-named 
machines at the lowest possible prices. Mr. Barhydt makes a 
specialty of strictly first-class machines, fully believing that 
“the best is the cheapest’’ in the long run, and printers can 
rest assured that whatever they order of him will be found 
exactly as represented, thoroughly reliable and full value for 
the money. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the ist of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 20th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


shop’s “‘ Practical Printer,’’ 
“Diagrams of Imposition” and 
cents each ; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 
mens of Job Work,” price $2. 
street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
works published for printers. 
Also ‘‘The Job Printer’s List of Prices and Estimate Guide,” 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 


ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 


LL live printers should have Bi 
200 pages, price $1. Also his oe, 











(CC HALLEN’S JOB PRINTERS’ RECORD is essential in every 
office to systematize orders and keep track of customers 
CHALLEN’S ADVERTISING AND SUBSCRIPTION RECORDS (one 
entry does five years) for pedo 2 ha and periodicals. Over 5000 use and 
re-order. CHALLEN, 165 Broadway, New York. 


FOREMAN—Of I5 years’ experience over department includ- 

ing electrotyping, stereotyping and process engraving, desires a 
change. Will consider proposition for engagement with first-class concern. 
Address ‘' A. B.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
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FOR SALE—CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINES — One 

secondhand Point-feed Double Sixteen and one Single Sixteen Page, 
8vo size. Good order guaranteed. CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—Complete set of plates of a World’s Fair illus- 

trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 

so yang together with electrotypes of all the text pages—over 1,000 

alf-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 

broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing for a souvenir 

oe. Will sell cheap. Address ‘‘WORLD’S FAIR,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


FOR SALE—Very cheap, a complete book and job office, with 

fine fen en bara. outfit; good established business, in a live city of 
30,000, Death of proprietor the reason for selling. Address ‘‘C. H.,’’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 








FOR SALE — Whole or half interest in. well-established, 
modern-equipped, paying job office, Rochester, New York, Inventory 
about $3,000. Address ‘* ROCHESTER,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
FOR SALE—Wood engreres ® ruling machine, friction feed. 
For particulars inquire of M. WOLFE, 18 East Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio. 
OB PRINTER and newspaper man wants permanent situation 
in country office. Understands making estimates, etc., and can take 
charge if desired ; have also done reporting, proofreading, etc. Strictly 
temperate. Age 30. Address ‘‘CHARLES D.,’”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
PRESSMAN WANTED—To take charge of good-sized press- 


room, Send references to ‘‘S 41,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTERS AND PRESSMEN, send §3 and secure a copy of 
book ‘‘ How to Make All Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes.”’ 
GEO. W. SMALL & CO., Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, O. 


RINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 124 cents 


an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1a pound; best news 

















-ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 


on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTING thoroughly taught at the New York Trade School, 
First avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. In- 
struction comprises both newspaper and job work. The course in news- 
paper work includes plain composition, tabular work, setting advertise- 
ments, cutting and mitering rules, making up, pane and locking up 
forms. The instruction in jobwork consists of all kinds of mercantile 
printing. Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 


OME ADVERTISING THAT ADVERTISES—Second edi- 
tion, just out. A book for wide-awake printers. Endorsed by every- 
one who has seen it. Don’t fail to order one. See advertisement next page. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS—The only cheap, practical stereo- 
type outfit. HUGHES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT CO., 175 6th av., N. Y. 





WANTED—A four-roller stop-cylinder or two-revolution press, 
size about 37 by 52. Must be as good as new and a bargain. Address 
Box 662, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ANTED—First-class man with $5,000 to $10,000 to take 
interest in and management of a first-class printing and press plant. 
Address Box 27, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED— PRESSMAN. An AI cylinder pressman, capable 
of doing fine cutwork can obtain a permanent position. Address, 
stating experience, wages, etc., ‘‘ SOUTH,” care INLAND PRINTER, 





WANTED—PRESSROOM FOREMAN. A young man, capa- 
ble of the best half-tone printing, steady, ambitious, able to control 
and be controlled, may learn ols profitable New York city opportunity by 
addressing (with references, experiences, and samples of work if possible) 
“C. C.,” Box 655, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
WANTED Situation by first-class job compositor, with con- 

siderable knowledge of presswork and proofreading. Sober and 
not afraid of work. Best of references. Will go anywhere. Address 
‘*PRINTER X,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED—To buy an interest in or whole of complete print- 


ing plant. ‘J. B. S.,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 











being constantly received for Samples of the Supe=- 
rior Embossing Composition, we have decided to 
make up Sample lots (sufficient for a half dozen 


Embossed jobs), which we will mail, with fuil 
directions, to any part of the United States or Canada, on pa rt cents. 
(Nostamps.) We guarantee results unequaled by any other Embossing Com- 
position. $1.25 per lb. complete; 10% discount on 2-Ib. lots; 20% on 5-Ib. or over. 

Superior imabonsing mposition Co., 708 Elm St., Camden, N. J. 





EVERY PROOFREADER........ 


And every Printer, Editor and Writer should subscribe for 


The Proofsheet, 


An aggressive and progressive monthly magazine, and the only Proof- 
readers’ periodical in the world. Discusses questions of practical 
interest. A yearly volume will form a useful reference-book. 





$1.00 per annum; single copies, 10 cents. 


Published by..... THE BEN FRANKLIN CO., 
232 Irving Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IT IS YOUR LOSS 


If you fail to send for our book of ‘‘Aids’’ for Printers, showing 
150 mew and beautiful ornaments, catchy cuts, etc., designed 
by a practical printer. 


YOU WILL WONDER 


Where your competitors get those new ideas they are showing 
in their work! Send 10 cents to us and see what you get. 


Woodruff’s Eng. & Adv. Novelty House, 
Or, GEO. R. WOODRUFF. . RAVENNA, OHIO. 


Send 10 cents in 1 or 2 cent stamps for 152-page 


. Catalogue of Engravings 
FOR PRINTERS. 
A. W. KOENIG, No. 63 Maiden Lane, - - 








New YORK. 





YOUNG PRICE, 
Address wvJ oO B aie. 50c. 


115 Quincy St., Chicago. 
Or any dealer in Printers’ Supplies. 


PRINTER 





IN THE ELITE RULE BENDER 
DO IT. 


Why WAVE Brass Rule easily, neatly, quickly. Anyone can do it. 
Circular containing thirty rule designs sent free. Price, $2.00. 


ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THOSE TWO LITTLE NOTCHES 9 
DO WHAT 


Hints on Rule Bending, toc. 












RECEIVED 
THE 
HIGHEST 
AWARD 
AT THE 
WORLD'S 
OLUMBIAN 
SEND FOR 


W.N. DuRANT 7 mae""= / EXPOSITION 
CATALOGUE 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 




























FILLS A WANT LONG FELT BY EVERY COMPOSITOR. 
>» THE HARRISON ..- 


FT cone of COMPOSING RULES. 


nll 


Made from the finest tempered 
steel, highly polished, in the fol- 
lowing em lengths: 4, 4%.5,5%, 6, 
6%, 7, 7%, 8, 8%, 9. 9%, 10, II, 12, 
ks) £4, 56, .26,; £7, 18, 30, 20, 21, 22,23, 
24, 25, 26, 2614, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 
38, 40, 42 and 45— forty rules in all 
of the most useful lengths, care- 
fully fitted and accuracy guaran- 
teed. Every rule plainly marked, 
is in full view and easily removed 
from case. Will last a lifetime, 
and the low price places the set 
Lae Maa within the means of every com- 
| positor. 


Price, net, complete with case, $3.50 


ae en: Re 
BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 




















| 
| 

















Special lengths or sizes of sets 
made toorder. Address, 


HARRISON RULE JFG. 60. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 



























THE INLAND PRINTER. 





SECOND 
EDITION, 


To 


Advertise . 
with ah 
Effect 

You 

Need 


A BOOK FOR WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS. 
By W. H. WRIGHT, Jr. 


i suggests a medium of advertising (costing nothing) which, if persisted 

in, commands publicity. Illustrated by practical designs, properly 
printed (three to fifteen colors each page), and made effective by tersely 
worded text. Subject-matter for two years’ use. A work of art, daintily 
bound in clover-leaf and gold-embossed covers. 


AS OTHERS SEE IT: 
Nath’l C. Fowler, Jr., Expert at Advertising, Boston, Mass.: 

Your book received. Ten thousand congratulations. It is one of the 
most beautiful things, typographically and in every way, that I have ever 
seen. Buffalo ought to be proud of you. Your customers ought to be prouder, 
for you have the knack which so few men _ possess nowadays, of getting up 
printed matter of the highest grade, and never two jobs alike. 

‘Seldom have we seen anything combining so clearly and attractively 
the artistic with the useful.”—A merican Pressman. 

‘‘ Nothing too good can be said of it.”— 7he Inland Printer. 

‘Elegant specimen of the printer’s art * * should reach every general 
advertiser.”"—Projitable Advertising. 

‘““A compendium of interest * * effective lines and arguments in 
text.”’—Engraver and Printer. 

‘‘A handsome book * * beautiful effects in colors ""—Newspaperdom. 

‘“Most suggestive and typographically beautiful.’”’— Press and Printer. 

‘Originality and good taste refreshing to dwell upon.”’— Paper and Press. 

bee hg Practicability and originality of its suggestions and the beauty of 
its make-up.’’—Art in Advertising. 

‘‘ Most artistically printed, clean, elegant, tasteful, with variety of style 
and color.’’—National Printer-Journalist. 

‘*As a lesson in tints, these books should be in the hands of every printer 


from Behring Strait to the Grand Menan.”— Business. 
Suggestive of a ‘‘weighed-and-not-found-wanting’’ medium. 
IT IS f Illustrative of practical specimens (25 designs). t YOURS 
7] Composed of designs and text calculated to create publicity. .) for $1.00 


“ELECTRIC”? PRINTER, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


W.H. WRIGHT, JR., 
P. O. BOX 65, 





¥ aay 
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To Our Subscribers: 
YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads Feb., 95. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 














Ree. 





























THE INLAND PRINTER. | 
J. F. HELMOLD & BRO. 


- + MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Typefounders’ Tools = Machinery. | HENCKEN & ROOSEN, 


SUPERIOR HARDENED AND POLISHED 
STEEL PERFORATING RULE. 66 and 68 John Street, 
STEEL CUTTING AND SCORING RULE Brookly n, N.Y. | 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ; 
32-40 South Jefferson Street, Manufacturers of 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Printing and 
Temporary Binders for The Inland Printer. Lithographing Inks and | 


We can now supply binders 
for THE INLAND PRINTER in- 
tended to hold the magazine from 
month to month as the num- 
bers are received. These 
covers are substantially made 
of cloth, under the 
patents of the Na- 
tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 
with steel strips to 
hold six numbers, , 
the front cover be- 
ing neatly stamped 


with the name of the magazine. Just the thing for preserving your num- JOHN H ENCK EN 








Dry Colors. 


NS 
4 aa 


aNAL* 


Branches—Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, IIl.; 
London, Eng. 


eS TE ee 


bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. Price, postpaid - 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. H D ROOSEN 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212=214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Or, Clark Bidg., Park Row and Ann St., New York. 


HERE IS THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. | 


" Arrangements have been made by THE INLAND PRINTER ) 
COMPANY whereby that renowned book, the standard f 


sre 





ene Te 














work of. the kind ty tle’ wed; -.6 eb kas oo | 

i 

d HE COLOR PRINTER, | 
By J. F. PARHART, t 


expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, the i 

original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to dispose f 
of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of The Color Printer will ever be | 
attempted, and no book of the kind will for,a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- BP 
fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable A 
work of art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors a 
each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work | 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, io 
produced by mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and F 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. E 

Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to é 

fF 


NEW YORK OFFICE: THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 2 12-214 Monroe Ss tree t, CHI Cc AGO. 


& now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous ih 
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SPECIAL and ELABORATE 
DESIGNS FOR CASES 
FOR ALL PORTFOLIOS 
PUBLISHED. 


Handsomely Embossed Cloth, 
Half Morocco and Full Morocco 
Cases, also Cloth Sides. Lowest 
prices and prompt attention. 


W. B. Conkey Company, 


GENERAL BOOK MANUFACTURERS for PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 


All Kinds of Case Waking and Embossing for the Trade. 


..- SEND FOR ESTIMATES... 


Office —341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
Factory-63-71 PLYMOUTH PLACE, .- = CHIIC AG O.. 


“Harrison, Nos. 246’’—‘‘400"’—*‘432”’—‘‘447’’. 


GASLS 


FOR 


NEWSPAPER 
PORTFOLIOS 








& ain ain an oh al oh on 
esr eC erect e ee 





Long Distance Telephones: 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


ia SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 
OSS |Q° CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
Kea cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
‘ plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 
engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 
outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - 





ST. LOUIS. 





POWER 
IMPROVED 


P IN hole Perforating Machine 


This cut represents the New 
Pin-hole Perforating Machine, 
which for durability, strength, 
and general adaptability to 
the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, stands second to none, 
having many advantages over 
all other machines. It will 
perforate a sheet 26 in. wide 
and any desired length. 

It consists of two die wheels 
placed in such a position as to 
register perfectly, with no 
gearing to get out of order. 





PRICE, $75.00 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
H. C. HANSEN, 
24=26 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Typefounder, 


mere earned 1846, 


M. M. KELTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND D. ROLLER 


Plate Presses. 


124 BAXTER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 









GUARANTEED THE BEST IN 
THE MARKET. 








ie 


ve 











hauF-Tone, 


ZINC-ETCHING, 
» Woop and 
METAL ENGRAVING. 


“DESIGNING 
FICe 


——— 

















GIARK Op: 


meee GHIGAGEO. 


We devote special attention to the manufacture of Engravings 
of the highest quality, and aim to give you the best equivalent for 


your money obtainable anywhere. 
unexcelled by any house in the trade. We solicit correspondence. 


Our capacity and facilities are 











SPECIMENS, 
SAMPLES, 
CATALOGUES anp 
QUOTATIONS. 


Our System for Filing is the simplest 
and most complete. 


—————_ 


———_———_—*_*_~_. 
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Write for Descriptive Matter, Price List and Testimonials. 


THE FoLpING PAPER Box Co. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


This system may be seen in use in the office of The Inland Printer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 





OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 





HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & (o., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
g Printers’ 

Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 










Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
OOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Catalogues of 136- pages sent to recognized printers. 





T. MEYERHOEFER. R. T. BROWN. C. D. VAN ETTEN. 


Erl6 Glty MaGhinéry 60. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 


Fourteenth and State Streets, ERIE, PA. 
P. O. Box 85. 


The above Company are now gern | to supply 


the Printing Trade with new and improved 


tm— FOLDING MACHINERY, 


Newspaper, Book, or any Special Folder desired. 





Messrs. Brown and Van Etten are the original inventors and patentees 
of all improvements on the Brown Folders. Parties requiring Folding 
— will find it to their interest to correspond with us before pur- 
chasing. 





WOOD TYPL 


Cases, Stands, 
Cabinets, Galleys, 
Reglet, Furniture, 
Dry Racks, 


Imposing Tables, 
Letter Boards, 
Proof Presses, 
Steel Bearers, etc. 


PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 


WE HAVE BUT ONE STANDARD—THE BEST! 


MOorGANS - WILCOX CO., MuppLetown, N. Y. 





Designing and Building 


e+» OF SPECIAL... 


MACHINERY 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 


148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 





\ 


\ 


RESe/AG 


ACPA 


() 


“ae coe 
350 DEARBORN SIR. | 


CHICAGO | | 


i |. 
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N SINGLE 16 AND 32 FOLDERS. 
FOLDI G DOUBLE 16 AND 32 FOLDERS. 
QUADRUPLE or 4—16 FOLDERS. ae 
MACHINES | os 
AUTOMATIC POINTING DROP- ROLLER 4 
4 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. FOLDERS. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. CIRCULAR FOLDER. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS ATTACHED WHEN 























SOLE AGENTS, 
ORDERED. 
eleete 17 Astor Place, New York. = 
% THE FIRST TO USE ELECTRICITY IN CONNECTION WITH 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. FOLDING MACHINES. oR 











Th Kidder Press Manufacturing Company 


26 TO 34 NORFOLK AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
a or 


MANUFACTURERS OF === a 


Bed and Platen 
séli-Feeding Printing Presses 


Adjustable to any desired size of 
sheet to the maximum. 








+ Phe 
ei 


We build them in the following aan 
sizes: 26 by 36, 20 by 26, 13 by 27, 
12 by 25, 12 x 16 and 8 by 12 inches; 
printing on one side of a web in from 
one to four colors, or in two colors on 
one side and one color on the reverse 
side. 

The speed ranges from 2,000 to 
5,000 impressions per hour, according ~~ + ZA Zw 
to the size. Sete Z 





pas 


OSS Yy hii ‘esl he 
va ee aa Pr e : ae » oF w off 9 Eg 


Numbering, Slitting, Ruling, Perforating, Regular and Irregular Punching for Labels and Tags, also other 
Attachments, can be fitted to all of the above sizes of Presses. 


OUR PRESSES ARE MONEY-MAKERS sss pris othe sie text utd fr your wrk 
Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. toc'veir'tirsry. 


We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII and XIII, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, 
making a handsome book of reference. 











Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 | Volume X, October, 1892, to March, ios; . 5 . Fue 
m V, ei 1887, ‘ . 6. SR ‘* XI, April, 1893, ‘‘ September, 1893, . . . 2.25 
i s 1889, ‘ = ee. 6 5 Sa ‘* XII, October, 1893, ‘“‘ March, foe, . + OHS 
Saaa, si 1890, ‘‘ nF Ot. 2 BO | “‘ XIII, April, 1894, ‘© September, 1894, . . . 2.25 





Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIII contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding.. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Clark Building, Park Row and Ann St. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 








LATEST IMPROVED 





GENERAL EASTERN 
AGENTS FOR 


HOWARD 
IRON 
WORKS. 











EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
FOR 


M. GALLY 
UNIVERSAL 
PRESS CO. 





nO WOZ—-xX rr>d 


Tre 


r>-VMAr>s OZ>D 








COMBINED WITH 
SHOOT BOARD. 


MANHATTAN Printers Saw Table 





AND 


LIBERTY 
MACHINE 
WORKS. 











EASTERN REPRESENT- 





ATIVES OF 
BARNHART BROS. 
& SPINDLER. | 
52-54 Frankfort St. isi Me 
NEW YORK. FOR CUTTING ELECTROS, WOOD CUTS, BRASS RULE, METAL 


SLUGS, FURNITURE, REGLETS, ETC. 
Excellent in workmanship | Price, Saw Table with Shoot Board, $80.00 








and substantially built. without “ 65.00 
F. WESEL MFG. CO., NEW YORK, 


I O U N D MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Y Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies. 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN, N.Y. 




























Josh Billings’ Reason for Eating Hash: 
— Be DE ‘‘ Because I know what I am eating — hash.” 
apse | hh gaa follow this rule in purchasing a Folder. Know 
a Se ee what it’s made of and how. Write some friend 
who has taken the dose. The Bennett Folders are to be 
seen in nearly every county, and we like to have pur- 
chasers examine them ; see them in operation in the hands 
of pressmen ; it will surprise you— it will prove ‘‘ Hash’’ 
of new material, original in its make-up and seasoning, 
\\ ‘cooked to a turn’’ and well served. 
| Talleyrand said, ‘‘I married a fool for my second 
wife and I now appreciate my first—one of France’s 
noblest women.”’ 








Buy the Bennett ‘‘ Labor Savers’’ and you’ll have a good thing ‘“‘ first, last and all the time.’’ 


NOT A JOKE. 


We did not have to go down in our jeans for this. We get this kind of a thing regularly — ‘‘sort 


of healthy like.’’ 


Owosso, MicH., December 12, 1894. 


ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, II. : 

Gentlemen, — The Bennett Folder purchased of you some time ago is a success in 
every way. Were we to purchase another, it would be a Bennett. We take pleasure in show- 
ing and recommending it. The only thing which bothers us to understand, is how you can 
sell a first-class folder for a second-class price. We are happily surprised with the machine. 


Correspond with us—come and see us. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Exclusive Canadian Agents, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Very truly, ARGUS COMPANY, 
Per J. N. Kiocx, Bus. Mer. 


Respectfully, The Rockford Folder Company, 
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E.C. FULLER & CO. 


(Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER.) 


LATEST IMPROVED LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 


FOR 


BOOKBINDERS *» PRINTERS. 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 

a. oe 
THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING CO., THREAD BOOK SEWING MACHINES, 
CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO., BOOK AND PERIODICAL FOLDING MACHINES, 


ECONOMIC MACHINE CO., AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDING MACHINES for Printing Presses, Folding Machines 


and Ruling Machines, 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


THE BEST MACHINERY 


FOR 
BOOKBINDERS AND PRINTERS. 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 


345 Dearborn aaa 
82 Plymouth Place, | ““'CAG°- 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 22. 


FOR A FIVE-DOLLAR BOOK. a 


“@~ 








oficial (Memorial of the 
World's Columbian Erposition. 


By the Joint Committee on Ceremonies. 


FINELY-BOUND, gilt-edged volume of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed on heavy enameled paper by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. The identical work sold a short time ago for five dollars. Gives full reports 
of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and is copiously illustrated with half-tone engravings of all the World’s 

Fair Buildings, and witb portraits of the officials. 

The Inland Printer Company desires to give all its readers the opportunity of possessing this valuable souvenir of the 
Fair, and has accordingly arranged to furnish the book at a nominal price. We advise our friends to order promptly. The 
book is a bargain. Three prices and three styles of bindings — 


Cloth bound, gilt edge, $1.00. Leather bound, gilt edge, $1.25. 
Leather bound, gilt edge, padded, $2.00. 


Postage, 30 cents extra. 


Address TIE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK—Ann Street and Park Row. 912-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 














1895 ‘ CALEN DARS :- capstan 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Calendar samples 
by express, $3.00. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods in the U.S. Send 
for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


THE BUFFALO <> LITHOGRAPHS. en ee 





Successors to and Proprietors of COSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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‘THE: 


“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 

Ink Distribution, 

Ease of Running, 
Mechanical 
and Scientific 

Construction, 

ae | | and Economy 

: Eaty in Price. 


THE PROUTY Co. 


Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 


























C. W. CRUTSINGER, Hits ON: ie 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION, Pr f 
18 N. SECOND STREET 60% 


ST. LOUIS, MO. PLATES FOR COLOR PRINTING. : 


OK LINE ETCHINGS & HALF TONE. E 
MD. 2 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 

















er FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS AR A — 


SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
2 





FINE HALF -TONE J) 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 


Ai New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








Tue F. W. THURSTON 


GLUE 


zo and sr river st, COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 


CAN FURNISH YOU VERY 


| Strong SPECIALLY 
S&S Elastic 2%. 
A a 

Gilue USE. 


-- ALSO... 


Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue 


(READY FOR USE) 





The Strongest Adhesive Known. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


UNarles Eneu Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








BRANCH 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRADE MARK. OFFICES: 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
* ( 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





SPECIMEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 
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- If you are interested in...... 
‘wv 


Advertising 


you ought to be a subscriber 
to PRINTERS’ INK: a journal 
for advertisers. 
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Printers’ Ink is issued 
weekly, and is filled with con- 
tributions and helpful sugges- 
tions from the brightest minds 
in the advertising business. 
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Printers’ Ink costs only 
two dollars a year. A sample 
copy will be sent on receipt 
of five cents. 
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ADDRESS 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., = New York. 
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DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





and Printers. 
Leather Papers..... 


Z1 and 75 Duane St.,. - - 


LOUIS DEJONGE & 60. # 


English and American Book Cloth. 
Lithograph Papers and Boards. 
Surface Coated Papers for Box Makers 


% 








Bookbinders’ 
Materials 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
d 


NEW YORK. 


————— =€ z] 
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TE NEW AERSEY WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


SIMPLE. 
THE VERY BEST. 
eT ee . 


ALBERT D. SMITH, 


Bh 35 and 37 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Cloth, 


Linens, ©© 
Buckrams, 
©© Hollands and 
Leathers. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


BOOKBINDERS’ 


SUPPLIES 
300 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 








H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


CANETTE (An Imitation of Leather.) 


A SPECIALTY. 


54 AND 56 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 





F. A. SCHAEFFER, 
LEATHER 


MANUFACTURER, 
47 and 49 West Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


H. L. HALL, Gen’l Western Agent. 





COWHIDES ano BUFFINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 


dmerican Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY—152-153 MICHIGAN AVE. 











FES 


Tue VERY LATEST Gj 





AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 


1894 
“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 
RULING 
MACHINE 


NO 


EXTRA CHARGES 
FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 








COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 








THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 





PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


‘ : 
Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 

Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 
and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of your invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 

Inventions of Printing a Specialty. 


HAT Can We Do for You in Washington ? 


The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Asso- 
ciated Trade and Industrial Press, 610 Thirteenth St., 
Washington, D. C., answers questions and furnishes in- 

formation on any subject, anywhere, at small cost. Connec- 

tions throughout the world. Established nine years. Highest 
reference. Absolute reliability. Inclose 50 cents for ordinary 
inquiries. Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 


Sort 
Cases. 


Guaranteed 
for 

_ Durability. 
Fig —_ 











FOLGER GIN, a 
THE AMERICAN BOLT AND SCREW CASE CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 





Send for Circulars. . 








Photo-Engraving Contact 
wy) 
Keeee Frames. 


Uy 4 ‘ 
wear out. 
ft i = 
=—= repairing. 
Any size made to order. 


Prices the lowest commensurate with good work. 
Full particulars upon application to 


JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
98 East Fourth St., NEW YORK. 
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JUST THE THING! 


Metallié Tapé Gouplér 


A GREAT TIME SAVER. 
For connecting ends of Tape used on Printing ( 


see aay Improved 
Manifold Books. 


Fo 











All sizes ; made to suit width ot tape. . 
Write for sample and prices. 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
H. L. ROBERTS & CO. 
22 DUANE STREET, New York City. 
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ie =” 500-306 DEARBORN ST. 
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ESTABLISHED 1 1861 We ARE MAKING a full line of 

. /NCORPORATED. . ° 

= re (7 = _— Manifold Books to use with 
S ONS. 


PROGESSENGRA 


pen and ink together with ink Carbon 
paper. Copies may be made in dupli- 
cate and triplicate. The work is 
clean and clear, and it is difficult to 
determine the copies from the original 
writing. All the fine lines of a pen 
are exactly reproduced on the dupli- 
cates and triplicates, and the individ- 


HI 


COMICAL D> 














. SINEWERA ‘ 
ano 
at une) 
F == - +. 


s 





ERFECT \eepiae from ¥ tol cent per 
OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 


For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 








uality of the handwriting thereby 


preserved. 
Ho 


We are making a full line of 
printed and ruled 


Tissue Books 


to take as high as thirty-eight copies 
on the typewriter and twenty copies 
by hand (using pencil or stylus). 
This is a great achievement in mani- 


folding. 
Ho 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 
808 and 810 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 











ae Sac a 
New Yor. 











A FOUNTAIN PEN FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


PANTAGRAPH 





Not a cheap pen, but straight goods, and sold as a leader at this special low price. 
pen? Now is your chance to get a good one at a low price. 
home, as well as for the banker, merchant, tourist, business man and student. 








WARRANTED 14-K. GOLD. 


, Have you ever used a fountain 
Indispensable for the printer, pressman, artist, and for use at 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD GO., Printers and Stationers, 212-214 Monroe St., Ghicago. 








Ty ae Fy 99 to protect book corner from damage while in transit by mail or express. 
The Climax Book Corner Only one size, $1.75 per 1,000. Special discount on large quantities. Samples 





upon application. THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., Manufacturers, Chicago. 
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Tie IN2AND [PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 





eel ae, See a aa i 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ GLUE AND PASTE. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co., 13 Gold street, New 
York. Binders’ glue, pastes and gums. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Campbell & Blum Co. (successors to Campbell & 
Co.), 66 and 68 Longworth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Weinhardt, A. M., Eng. Co., all kinds of wood 
engraving, 71 Washington st., Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st., and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinca specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
1o to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘‘Owl’’ brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st.,San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rosest., 
N. Y.; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 2g Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 343 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 371 and 373 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 





JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 

National Machine Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Sole manufacturers of the Gally Improved 
Universal printing, embossing, stamping, 
cutting and creasing presses. Frank Barhydt 
western agent, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. (successors to 
James Conner’s Sons), corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. New and second- 
hand printing machinery, folders, cutters 
and gas engines. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. Selling agents 
Dooley power and hand-power cutters. Prices 
low, quality high. 

Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing and 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 409-411 Pearl 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


—— Engraving and pecctrety aia Co. (for= 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


IMinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 

Phat Eeererng Co., 67 Park Place, New York. 
Half-tone and line engraving. Color work. 


Post Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 


Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. Largest and best 
stock in the Kast. ‘‘Everything for the 
printer.”’ 

Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 371 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 

Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand ma- 
chinery and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago Type 
Foundry, 139 and 141 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Branches at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. Aili 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletewn, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


t. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
‘Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 

Composition and lithographers’ ‘rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 

and, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

nssteiean C.H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders ” promptly 
attended to. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 
Dietz, Bernhard, printers’ rollers and composi- 

tion, Grant and Mercer sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,” Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 
Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865, 
Grayburn, John, pene rollers and composi- 
tion, Pittsburg Established 1871. 

Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 

Best Patent” and “Old Style ” composition. 
Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo- -Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Hughes Stereotype Outfit Co., 175 Sixth ave., 
New York. Makers of conical screw quoins. 


TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Latest labor-saving appliances. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. (successors to 
James Conner’s Sons, established 67 years), 
corner Rose and Duane streets, New York. 
Specialty of Spanish, Portuguese, Bohemian, 
Swedish, Polish, Norwegian and Danish 
accents, Finest assortment of German type 
in the United States. Hebrew, Rabbinic, 
Russian, Greek and music type. Twenty- 
three branches in all prominent cities. Type 
from twelve foundries in stock. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior eee: -mixed type on the 
pointsystem. Allkinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati Typefoundry, 7 to 17 Longworth st., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleveland V6 ong 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 


Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex. Mcleester, 
proprietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business 
manager. 


Dickinson Typefoundery, 150 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dominion Lt § row gy Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R.G. Starke, president ; 
P. a Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agent 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, ty 
Chicago. Sen 


Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Buffalo 
Branch, 83 and 85 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Herbert lL. Baker, manager. Self- 
spacing type in stock. Agents for Thorne 
Pd gerne ie machines. Wirestitchers. Write 

or particulars. 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago Type 
Foundry, 139 and 141 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Branches at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Pitts- 
burgh Branch, 308 Wood street. Type, 
presses, paper cutters, etc. ; outfits furnished. 


efounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
for specimen sheet. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Ryan Foundry, John, typefounders and print- 
ers’ machinery, Baltimore, Md. 


Standard Typefoundry (successors to Illinois 
Typefoui ing Co.), 200-202 South Clark street, 
1cago 


t. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 

ord, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 

aie, "cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 
American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 


Conn. Send foe's tr Wares By 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers oO type, borders, ornaments, 


wood rule, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcel ed for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Representative ‘Trade «Journals 


IN THE 


PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 








THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and informa- 
tion for printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly, 
$2.00 per annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., 
publishers, 126 Duane Street, New York. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly journal of the graphic arts. At 
the head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first 
in advertising patronage. 7s. perannum. Specimen copy, 1s. Post 
free. Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the 
craft, splendid illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E.C. De Montfort Press, Leicester. 


THE BRITISH ART PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER, a bi-monthly 
journal in the interests of good printing and fine illustration. Con- 
ducted by Robert Hilton. Sample copy, 30 cts.; $2.00 per annum. 
For the letterpress printer, the lithographer, the artist, the engraver 
and process worker and the bookbinder. Fine a in wood 
cuts, half-tones and photochromotypes, chromo and monotint lithog- 
raphy, collotype and photogravure. Fully up-to-date in all technical 
subjects relating to the craft. Eddington & Cadbury, 37-39 Essex 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly 
journal of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade 
intelligence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties 
in leather and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, 
gazette and unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 _ 
annum. Post free toany address in the three Americas. Published by 
W. John Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy 
gratis and post free on application. Established 1878. 


THE EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated 
trade journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best 
medium for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.00 per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C., England. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a monthly magazine of progress in 
illustration and typography, Boston, Mass. Recent progress places 
The Engraver and Printer right among the leaders. Send for a copy. 
$2.00 per year; 25 cts. a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 
Park Square, Boston. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a 
subscriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. 
Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. THE INLAND PRINTER 
says: “As a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally no paper 
could be more welcome.”’ 


GEYER’S STATIONER, devoted to the interests of stationery, fancy goods 
and notion trades. Semi-monthly, $2.00 per year; single copies, 10 
cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane Street, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests 
of stationers and printers. Published monthly, $1.00 per annum; 
sample copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year, 
oe Sere, $3.00. 1414 South Penn Square, Philadelphia, 

a., U.S. A. 


THE PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL (quarterly), subscrip- 
tion, 2s. per annum, post free. Postage stamps of any nationality 
received in payment. Every printer, stationer, ee: book- 
seller, author, ee proprietor, reporter, in fact, everyone inter- 
ested directly or in —— (and who is not?) in printing and paper 
ought to subscribe. Useful trade tables, trade information, heaps of 
wrinkles, and amusing gossip in every issue. John Southward, editor, 
86 Loughborough Road, London, England. 


THE TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the 
trade and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect 
to manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district 
union. Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per 
annum, 50 cts.; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts. Address, 
Typographical Review, box 556, Seattle, Wash. 


THE UNION PRINTER, the especial advocate of the Typographical Unions 
of the country. The best trade paper published in the East Sub- 
scription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. Warren C. Browne, 
12 Chambers Street, rooms 8, 9 and 10, New York. 


THE UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of 
paper-makers. Published monthly, $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 
20 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A 
weekly journal for paper makers and engineers. The world’s com- 
mercial intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied 
trades. A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United 
Kingdom ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in 
paper, wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as 
affecting paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address 
in the world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John 
Stonhill, editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 


THE WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, 
devoted toadvertising interests. Subscription, $1.00a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 





Any of the Books adver- 
tised for sale by the Inland 
Printer Co. can be purchased 
at our New York Office, 
Room 46 Clark Building, 


corner Ann street and Park 


Row. SUCCEEDED BY 
H. L. C. STEVENS. 








The Inland Printer.... 
Flexible 
Razor - Tempered 
Overlay Knife. 


| HIS Knife has been submitted to a careful 

test for quality of temper. It will be 
found to hold a keen edge and to be of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a 





thin sheet of paper very delicately. In all 
respects it is of the most superior manufac- 


Specimens from the De Montfort Press, | sisi ssa sas 


VOLUME VII. 


The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. 


e 
To keep In touc with the progress being made in England in typography and As the knife wears, cut away the covering 


presswork, American printers and pressmen should purchase a 
copy of ‘“‘Specimens from the De Montfort Press,” a magnificently printed specimen book 9x 11 
inches in size, bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typo- 
graphic art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the compositor and the 
pressman, giving as it does, such a variety of designs for ball programs, invitations, business cards, 
letter-heads, menus and ‘other classes of jobwork, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used and how obtained. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by 
various processes are also given. Price, postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.10. 


Address orders to 


as required. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Ann St. and Park Row, 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. New YorK. CHICAGO. 





Room 46 Clark Building, 212-214 Monroe Street, 





i RAMI oc ssisiis ss. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 


2 eee eeget 


The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet-Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘ Crank Movement’’ Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘ Air-Spring’’ Press, and Two-Revo- 











ENTIRE FORM. | BEARERS. OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. 














lution ‘‘ Mustang ’’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.’ ; 
SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. —«*s i 

NO. COVERING | BED INSIDE | MATTER. NO. LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT | WEIGHT BOXED. SPEED. { 

‘ 

1 

















1 4 | 44 x6oin.| 40%x56in. 1 4-roller | 15 ft. oft. 3in.| 6ft. gin. About 8% tons. 1,100 to 1,500 
1 3 | 48 x6oin. | 44%x56in.| 1 3-roller | 15 ft.8in.| 9 ft. 3in.| 6 ft. gin. 1,000 to 1,400 
1% 4 37 x57in. | 34 x5qin. | 1% 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5 in. vb 736 m 1,300 to 1,800 
1% 3 x57in. | 38 x54 in. | 1% 3-roller | 14 ft.2in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5 in. a " 1,200 to 1,700 Hi 
2 4 493 x 52in./ 34 x48in.|) 2 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5 in. i ** | 1,300 to 1,900 : 
2 s 41% x 52in.| 38 x 48in. 2 3-roller | 14 ft.2in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. aie Min | 1,200 to 1,800 | 











We furnish with Press— Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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THE MOST PERFECT BOOK 
OF THE KIND INVENTED. 


The Inland Printer Account Book 


A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 














TURNS Ghaos into Order. SYSTEM OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS IT 1S A Money Saver, 
Extravagance into Economy. IN PRINTING OFFICES. Time Saver, 
Gomplications into Simplicity. Work Saver, 
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7 has stood the most rigid examination of many Chicago printers and has received the highest praises 

1S () [ of all. It is quickly adopted when once its advantages and economy are seen. You cannot possibly 

make any change in your business that will be half as profitable, and your interest demands that you 

give the system, which is extremely plain and practicable, your attention. Success in business depends largely upon the 

methods employed in keeping accounts, and proficiency in this particular part of the business is too often wanting in many 

printing establishments. Here is a system conceded to be perfect beyond a doubt, and one for which many of the more enter- 

prising printers are throwing aside their old methods to take up. It reduces bookkeeping one-half, makes costly errors 

impossible, and places your account system between the covers of ove book. It enables you to throw away one-half the books 
now used in your office, saving their cost as well as the time and labor of keeping them. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK is substantially bound with leather back and corners and cloth 
sides, and is a flat-opening book. Size of page 104% by 14% inches. Printed on good paper and paged throughout. The prices 
are but little more than such books, d/ank, would cost. Adopt this system and you will never be without it. 


NET PRICES—F.0O.B.CHICAGO: 
400 page book, for 2,000 different jobs, = = = = = $5.00 
200 page book, for 1,000 different jobs, = = = = =& 3-50 


For Sale by all Typefounders and Dealers in Printers’ Materials, or Furnished Direct by the Publishers. 
sane ween eaten: THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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ve Not Miss this Page.. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 


can be had by remitting amount named under each. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER'S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 50cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
EING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman to study. 80 pages, paper cover, by mail, 
postpaid, 25 cents, You should have this. 


BILL-HEAD COMPOSITION. 

E have two sets of practical specimens of bill-head composition, the 
same matter being used, but set in different ways. Time of compo- 
sition given on each specimen. Printed on loose sheets and inclosed 

in envelope. No.1 contains mostly plain designs; No. 2 are more orna- 
mental. Be sure and state which set is wanted. Either set, in envelopes, 
25 cents; in portfolio $1, postpaid. Order early. 


THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color ~— in America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and fourcolors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 

24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, Chicago, 
/ \ evoted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. The 
chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 
eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth todivulge. The 
uninitiated in zinc etching will find thistopic fully described. A chapter on 
Merentyping closes the work. Numerous illustrations, showing various 
styles of work and different haudling of same subjects, are scattered 

through the pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats ot 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
be aioe who do not already knowitall. Its chapters include ‘' Evolution 
of the Press,’’ ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,’ ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,” 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,’’ ‘‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,” 
“Methods of the Editorial Room,” ‘‘ Writing a Special,” ‘‘ Women in News- 
aper Work,” ‘‘ Errors of all Sorts,” ‘‘ Magazine and Novel Writing,” and 

‘Mission of the Press.” Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part of 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. Itisan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a ‘speller,’ made hastily only to sell; but is an 

accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 

ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
ressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
ody. It is complete, practical, accurate and convenient. In size, only 
4 by 2% by 5% inches and it weighs but two ounces. Price, handsomely 
ound in leather, indexed, 50 cents; in cloth, not indexed, 25 cents, 


VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 

LL printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 

d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 

the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 

institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 

the various rooms. ‘These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 

8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Complete set of thirteen views, sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 
ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within roo hours’ 
study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by anexpert. Size, 7% x ro} 


293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, teed 
on receipt of price, $3. 


NINETY IDEAS ON ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


NINETY-SIX page Lee gynany bound in paper cover, showing ninety 
different ways in which an advertisement can be displayed. This 


little work will give the compositor a number of ideas in regard to 
correct composition. It is well worth the price. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. Sixty designs, large margin, printed one side of 
sheet, bound in cloth, by mail, $1. The latter book sent, postpaid, on 
— of price, or as a premium in return for two yearly subscriptions 
and $4. 





Look over the list. You will see a number of things you ought to have: 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Y W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, New 
York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 
engraving, photo-etching and photo-lithography in line and half- 

tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 
substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 
chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 
on copper and all the various processes. Third American edition. Price, 
postpaid, $3. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 

useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, 
typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 


$1.25. 
SPECIMENS OF LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 

HIS is an English work published by Topham & Lupton, of Harrogate, 
England, with whom we have made arrangements to supply the work 
to American readers, It contains forty-eight leaves oe high-grade 

specimens in black and colors, and is printed in excellent style. Size of 
page, 8% by 11rinches. American printers gel ge many ideas and sugges- 
tions as to arrangement of colors and style of composition by securing a 
copy of this book. It is well worth the price. Price, postpaid, go cents. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of principles and rules, by F. 
Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by ginches. This work 
; was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 
author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 
HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
F aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 
instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. The 
seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price 
$2; by mail, $2.12. 
WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 

HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
biack, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 

Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. This work 
will be found of great value to the printer who desires to show his custom- 
ers the effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the 
job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK, 

HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
gaan whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 

een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 
anorder. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 

HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 
script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 
and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also givesa 
synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 

orty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 


THE PRINTER’S ART. 

TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
d art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 

expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, in paper 
cover, $1. 


WILSON’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY—JUST OUT. 
Y Edward I. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 
B processes, formulz and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
ranged in cyclopzdic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 
valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources and 
prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier type, two columns to the 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely and substantially bound. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $4. 
PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 
= HE Pentateuch of Printing,” written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 
volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 
art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 
Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed, postpaid, by THE INLAND PRINTER 
CoMPANY, on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 
EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding lice and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 
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nen Ledger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and. long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





INDEX TO 


American Bolt and Screw Case Co 
American Imitation Typewriter Co 
American Paper Co 

American Process Engraving Co 
American Straw Board Company 
American Typefounders’ Co 
Associated Trade and Industrial Press...... 
Ault & Wiborg Co 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co.. 
Baltimore Engraving Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Benedict, Geo. H., & Co 

Ben Franklin Company 

Bingham Brothers Company 
Bingham & Runge 

Binner Engraving Company 
Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Brown Paper Co., L. L 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Company 
Campbell Printing Press and Mfg. Co 
Chambers Brothers Company 
Chicago Paper Company 

Child Acme Cutter and Press Co 
Conkey, W. B., Company 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co 
Crutsinger, C. W 

Dean Linseed Oil Co 

Dejonge, Louis, & Co 

Dexter Folder Company 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 

Durant, W. N 

Economy Manufacturing Co 
Electro Light Engraving Company 
Elite Manufacturing Company 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 

Erie City Machinery Co 

Folding Paper Box Company, The 
Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. 





Fuller, E. C., & Co 

Gane Brothers & Co... . 

Garden City Electrotyping Co 

Goes Lithographing Co 

Grand Rapids Engraving Co 

Griffin, H., & Sons 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Hansen, H.C : 

Hano, Philip, & Co 

Harrison Rule Manufacturing Company.... 
Helmold, J. F., & Bro 

Hencken & Roosen 

Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Company... 
Hoffman’s Son, Joseph 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 
Hough, Franklin H 

Howard Iron Works 

Illinois Engraving Company 
Illinois Paper Company 
Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co 
Juergens Bros. Company 

Keith Paper Company 

Kelton, M. M 

Kidder Press Manufacturing Co 
Koenig, A. W 

Koerner & Hayes 

Latham Machinery Co 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co 
Manhattan Typefoundry 

Manz, J., & Co 

Mather’s Sons Co., Geo 

Megill, Edward L 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Montague, F. L., & Co 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Moser-Burgess Paper Co 
Murray Printing Machinery Co 
New Champion Press Company 
New Era Iron Works 

New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co ...Cover 
New York Bureau of Engraving 


4II, 413 
418, Cover 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Oswego Machine Works 
; Otto Gas Hingitie WOrKks... <0. 206 cscs cncsues 421 
Parsons Paper Company 
Pope, A. W., & Co 
Printers’ Ink 
Prouty Company, The 
Queen City Printing Ink Company 
Reilly, D. J., & Co 
‘Representative Trade Journals...... ... . 
Riverside Paper Co 
Roberts, H. L., & Co 
Rockford Folder Co 
Rowe, James 
Royle, John, & Sons 
Sanders Engraving Company 
nt cdi UN ales epee eaneeneter A saved 
Sheridan, T. W. &C. B 415, 419 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Smith, Albert D 
Stevens, H. L. C 
Stimpson, Edwin B., & Son 411 
Suffolk. Mngraving Co... .. 2.305000 00500500. . 491 
Superior Embossing Composition Company 483 
Taylor, Geo. H., & Co 
Thomson, John, Press Co 
Thorne Typesetting Machine Co 
Thurston, F. W., Glue Co 
Van Allens & Boughton ............-...0e00 
Want Advertisements ..... ....... cece eeeeee 
Wells, Heber 
Wesel, F., Manufacturing Company 
Weston, Byron, Company 
Wetter, Joseph, & Co 
Whiting Paper Company 
Whitlock Machine Company 


Woodruff’s Eng. and Adv. Novelty House .. 
Wright, W. H., Jr 
Zeese, A., & Sons 
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G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. < 
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R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. 
I. C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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George Mather’s Sons Company, 5 
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Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St, Bi Nos. 128-130 Oliver Street, ese 
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‘CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 
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A new departure in mechanical motions. A machine 
without cams. Simple, direct, positive and powerful 
action. Durable, light (noiseless) running. Easy and 
quick adjustment. Large table capacity. Stitches both 
flat and through the fold. Not liable to get out of 
order. Interchangeable parts, etc., etc. Was 
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The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co. 
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GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, CAMDEN, N. i U. S. 3 


125 SouTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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6) 
: How long have I been in the printing business? 
, What was my experience with the first cylinder press 
2 I ever ran? 
| , What was the difference between this press and others, in its 
Y $ mechanical features ? 
? What was the difference in its makeup compared with -presses 
‘ © of today? 
(( ® e 
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Are not the same mechanical movements still used by most 
builders of printing presses of today? 
Where, then, are the great improvements one sees advertised ? 


Is it not the same old story under a new cover only? 


I hear spoken of so much? 


They say this press is a new story under new covers. 


That it has many new mechanical movements. ‘That its bed movement is radically different 
from the ancients, developing wonderful speed, smooth running, does not shake and 
jar when reversing the bed, and that it runs in perfect harmony with the cylinder, 
producing zo slurs or loss of register, or perceptible wear of type. 

That the ink distributing mechanism contains new features of great value. Since sfeed is 
of no use without distribution, that the continuous angle roller device increases the dis- 
tribution fifty per cent. That the zmpression is very powerful— much stronger than 
the slower running presses of other makes. Speed certainly demands this. 

That the time required to make ready is reduced to a minimum. A powerful impression 
and rigid resistance being a great factor. 

That access to all working parts, form rollers, angle rollers, fountain, etc., is easy. 

That the workmanship is of a very fine and superior grade; that the material is of the 
best. These, combined with simple and unique patented mechanisms, guarantee a 
long life, the absence of repair bills, a minimum wear, and a great saving in power. 

That the dazly product is such, that the difference in the earnings of the Miehle over the 
ancient, would-be competitors, will pay the entire cost of a Miehle press in three years. 

This is what I hear, not in one place, but in many, and it surely warrants my investigation, 
which it shall have, and to begin, I will send for a catalogue and information to 


Eastern Office: 


101 World Building, 


New York. 
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PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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